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PREClEi;rANGE 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  rather  late  next  morning  ere 
any  of  the  family  were  stirring,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  fatigue  and  agitation 
the  night  before;  but  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
first  visit  was  to  the  bedside  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

She  found  her  greatly  better,  and 
quite  calm  and  composed.  She  begged 
to  see  ]Mrs.  Mortimer  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over,  which  she  promised. 

Ere  she  had  finished  that  meal,  the 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Doctor  (whom  Mrs,  Mbr^imer  ordered 
the  servants  to  send  tc  her  as  soon  as 
he  had  paid  his  visit  to  his  patient)  ar- 
rive4»'. '  iie  ga^e  .a  vefy  good  account  of 
Mrs.  Helily,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt 
but  her  health  would  be  restored  in  a 
few  days. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  now  told  the  Doctor 
the  dilemma  she  was  in  as  to  what  ac- 
count she  should  give  of  Mr.  Henlj's 
absence ;  and  that  Mrs.  Henly  wished 
to  see  her  after  breakfast,  for  the  pur- 
pose, she  was  quite  aware,  of  asking 
particulars. 

The  Doctor  could  give  no  advice,  but 
said  he  was  sure  his  patient  would  suf- 
fer as  much  from  a  state  of  suspense  as 
from  a  certainty  of  the  worst ;  but  add- 
ed, that  he  had  every  reliance  on  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  judgment,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced she  would  not  harass  Mrs.  Hen- 
ly's  feelings  beyond  their  strength. 

The  Doctor  had  not  long  left  her, 
when  she  was  summoned  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
ly.     She  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed. 
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and  her  baby  with  her.  She  had  been 
weeping,  but  she  hastily  dried  up  her 
tears  on  her  friend's  entrance.  She 
kissed  her  smiling  infant,  and  sent  it 
away  with  its  nurse.  She  then  told 
her  own  attendant  that  she  would  ring 
for  her  when  she  was  wanted. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  she  re- 
quested Mrs.  Mortimer  to  seat  herself 
near  her,  as  she  had  something  of  con- 
sequence to  say.  "  But  first,  my  dear 
madam,  tell  me,"  said  she,  "  have  I  no 
longer  a  husband  ?  or  are  his  affections 
30  entirely  alienated  that  he  will  not 
even  deign  to  inquire  after  my  health  ? 
for  I  find  he  has  not  been  at  home  all 
night.  I  am  strong,  and  I  think  I  can 
bear  any  thing  rather  than  this  uncer- 
tainty." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  now,  in  as  gentle  a 
manner  as  possible,  told  her  every  thing 
as  to  her  husband's  embarrassments, 
and  his  present  residence  within  the 
rules  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

She  stopped,  and  hesitated. 

B  2 
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"  Are  you  sure  you  have  told  me 
all  ?"  said  Elizabeth. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  now  told  her  all  she 
knew  about  the  duel  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Mrs.  Henly  faintly  said,  "  It  is  as  I 
feared." 

Her  friend  was  going  to  ring  for  as- 
sistance, but  Elizabeth  prevented  her, 
saying — "  I  too  have  a  tale  to  tell,  and 
a  confession  to  make,  which  you  will 
take  the  best  method  of  communicating 
to  Henly,  and  assuring  him  from  me, 
that  I  am  not  the  wretch  he  supposes 
me,  and  that  however  he  may  inter- 
pret the  unfinished  sentence  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  to  my  dying  hour  I  will  at- 
test my  innocence.  Yes,  my  friend, 
start  not  when  I  say  my  dying  hour, 
as  my  heart  has  received  a  stab  it 
never  will  recover." 

She  here  wept  bitterly,  after  which 
she  was  a  little  relieved,  and  proceeded 
to  tell  Mrs.  Mortimer  every  thought  of 
her  heart    (a  sure  proof  of  her  inno- 
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cence).  She  concealed  nothing  from 
her — Mrs.  Harrington's  shameful  con- 
duct in  inveigling  her  to  the  gaming- 
table— her  plan  of  raising  money  by 
pawning  her  jewels — her  encourage- 
ment of  her  remaining  indebted  to  Colo- 
nel Stanhope,  although  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton, she  thought,  must  have  had  some 
suspicion  of  the  Colonel's  views.  She 
also  told  her  of  how  Mrs.  Harrington 
was  the  first  to  infuse  jealousy  into  her 
mind,  and  to  tell  her  that  it  was  a  very 
common  circumstance,  and  that  no  one 
would  think  the  worse  of  Henly  for 
keeping  a  mistress ;  but  that  it  was 
cruel  in  him  to  lavish  so  much  on  her, 
and  to  repine  at  giving  his  wife  a  small 
sum  now  and  then  to  discharge  her 
debts  of  honour. 

She  then  proceeded  to  tell  of  the 
letter  she  had  received  from  Kate,  and 
how  much  she  was  hurt  at  it ;  as  also, 
of  the  displeasure  shewn  by  Henly  at 
Stanhope's  visits. 

**  Proud,"  added  she,  "  of  mv  inno- 
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cence,  I  felt  indignant  at  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  being  suspected  of  aught  im- 
proper, especially  by  one  who  was  act- 
ing so  wrong  a  part  himself.  I  felt 
piqued,  and  spoke  petulantly  to  him 
(who,  notwithstanding  all  his  errors,  I 
sincerely  love),  and  he  left  me  in  dis- 
pleasure. Alas  !  I  was  soon  punished  ; 
and  soon  found  the  imprudence  of  such 
conduct." 

She  then  related  the  visit  of  Stan- 
hope, his  insulting  proposals,  and  the 
effects  they  produced. 

"  You  have  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer, my  heart  laid  open  to  you— 
Make  what  use  you  please  of  my  com- 
munication ;  but  if  possible  convince 
my  husband  of  my  innocence.  You 
and  my  dear  friends  at  Glenerrach  will 
not  doubt  me,  especially  as  I  have  con- 
cealed none  of  my  follies  ;  nor,  I  trust, 
will  the  more  respectable  part  of  my 
acquaintance,  when  they  see  I  have 
withdrawn  from  the  gaieties  of  Lon- 
don.     As    for   the   public   in    general. 
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their  opinion  has  no  weight  with  me ; 
a  new  tale  of  scandal  will  soon  drive 
me  as  much  from  their  remembrance  as 
if  I  had  never  existed,  and  I,  during 
the  short  time  I  have  to  live,  will  en- 
joy myself  in  my  native  glen." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

"  I  mean,*'  said  Elizabeth,  "  that  as 
soon  as  I  am  able,  I  shall  return  to 
Glenerrach  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  life  in  retirement ;  after  what  has 
passed,  Henly  can  have  no  confidence 
in  me — and,  alas  !  I  could  have  none 
in  my  own  strength,  of  being  able  to 
give  up  that  propensity  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  my  misery." 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  aware  that  in  her 
present  weak  state  opposing  her  would 
do  more  harm  than  good,  said  nothing 
in  reply  to  this,  but  told  her  that  the 
evening  before  she  had  written  to  Miss 
Fraser  how  matters  were  at  present, 
leaving  it  to  her  to  communicate  what 
she  thought  proper  to  her  parents. 
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The  mention  of  them  made  Eliza- 
beth weep  afresh. — "  Oh,  my  much- 
loved  and  revered  parents !  how  do  I 
grieve  that  I,  the  child  you  both  so 
fondly  cherished,  should  be  the  first  to 
bring  a  blush  on  your  cheeks  by  im- 
plied dishonour  ! — But,^  thank  God,  I 
can  still  appear  before  you,  and  laying 
my  hand  on  my  heart,   say — '  I  have 

*  been  imprudent,  highly  so — but  oh  1 

*  not  guilty." 

Mrs.  Mortimer,  conceiving  she  had 
remained  long  enough  with  her,  begged 
she  would  compose  herself  and  hope 
for  better  days;  and,  ringing  for  her 
attendant,  she  left  the  room. 

Slie  had  not  been  long  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  Gordon  entered.  His 
countenance  that  testified  something 
unpleasant  had  happened  ;  and  on  Mrs. 
Mortimer  asking  him,  "  Oh,  madam  !" 
said  he,  "  Stanhope  is  gone,  gone  to 
give  an  account  of  all  his  actions,  and 
has  left  Henly  still  a  prey  to  suspicion, 
as  he  will  not  be  satisfied  of  the  inno- 
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cence  of  his  wife,  although  I  left  him 
last  night  almost  convinced  of  her  pu- 
rity. But  since  that  some  demon  has 
been  busy  with  him,  for  when  I  went 
to  him  this  day  I  found  him  morose 
and  gloomy,  nor  could  I  almost  extract 
a  word  from  him.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  inquire  for  Colonel  Stanhope. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  not  requisite, 
as  the  Colonel's  speech  had  been  al- 
ready explained.  I  said,  I  hoped  satis- 
factorily ?  He  answered,  at  all  events 
he  was  not  disappointed. 

"  I  then  left  him  and  hurried  to  Co- 
lonel Stanhope's.  There  I  found  all  in 
confusion,  as  the  WTetched  man  had 
just  expired.  It  seems  a  mortification 
had  come  on  last  night,  and  the  stupor 
generally  attending  that  prevented  his 
speaking  much  ;  and  what  little  he  did 
say  was  on  his  own  concerns.  I  am  at 
a  loss  now  how  to  act ;  do,  dear  ma- 
dam, direct  me  what  I  ought  to  do." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  much  shocked  at 
this  recital.     "  Some  demon,"  said  she, 

B  3 
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"  has  indeed  been  at  work ;  and  here, 
I  fear,  the  reputation  of  an  amiable 
young  woman  is  in  danger  from  the 
machinations  of  a  libertine,  and  the 
arts  of  a  woman  without  a  spark  of 
principle  in  her  disposition." 

She  "then  related  the  tale  Elizabeth 
had  that  day  communicated  to  her. 
After  she  had  done, — "  My  advice  to 
you  is,  that  you  should  go  instantly  to 
Henly,  state  every  thing  as  I  have 
done  to  you,  and  conjure  him  not  to  be 
rash  in  giving  way  to  feelings  injurious 
to  the  honour  of  his  wife.  Entreat  of 
him  to  see  her ;  if  he  consents,  I  am 
convinced  he  would  soon  be  satisfied  of 
her  truth.  Assure  him  from  me,  that 
so  confident  am  I  of  the  innocence  of 
Mrs.  Henly,  that  I  will  not  hesitate  in 
allowing  my  daughters  to  be  her  com- 
panions by  rotation,  till  she  is  quite  re- 
covered. I  am  well  known,  and  my 
character,  I  hope,  as  well  ascertained  as 
Mrs.  Harrington's," 

Gordon   grasped   her  hand. — "  God 
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bless  you  for  that,"  said  he;  "  this  must 
convince  Henly,  and  I  will  lose  no 
time  in  hastening  to  him." 

Gordon  took  Mrs.  JMortimer's  advice, 
and  hastened  to  the  residence  of  Henly. 
He  sent  up  his  name ;  Henly  said  he 
was  at  that  time  busy,  but  that  if  Mr. 
Gordon  could  make  it  convenient  he 
would  be  glad  if  he  would  call  in  the 
evening. 

Gordon  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
hastily  stating  what  had  happened,  re- 
quested his  friend  to  take  measures  for 
his  safety  ;  and  again  urging  him  to 
see  and  listen  to  Mrs.  Henly's  narra- 
tive, concluded  by  saying  he  would  be 
back  in  the  evening. 

Determined  to  use  every  means  for 
the  comfort  of  Henly,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Colonel  Stanhope.  There  he 
met  with  Mr.  Miller,  who  told  him  all 
that  had  passed  previous  to  the  duel, 
the  truth  of  which  he  was  ready  to  at- 
test on  oath  ;  also,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate  man    had   cleared    Henly   of  all 
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blame,  and  that,  though  unable  to  at* 
tend  much  to  other  matters  after  being 
brought  home,  he  had  requested  bis 
own  declaration  to  be  taken,  that  no- 
thing unpleasant  might  happen  to  Henly 
in  the  event  of  his  (the  Colonel's)  death. 

Gordon  was  delighted  to  hear  this, 
and  anticipated  the  joy  Elizabeth  would 
feel  at  the  prospect  of  being  restored  to 
her  husband's  affection — an  event  he 
could  not  doubt,  as  soon  as  he  should 
hear  her  "  plain  unvarnished  tale."  He 
returned  to  Portman  Square,  therefore, 
in  great  sprits,  and  told  Mrs.  Mortimer 
how  every  thing  was  going  on,  who 
participated  in  his  pleasure.  He  found 
her  two  daughters  there,  who  were 
come  to  pass  the  day  with  their  mother, 
who  requested  he  would  join  the  party, 
as  it  was  a  good  way  to  his  lodgings, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  considerably  fa- 
tigued. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  told  him  Elizabeth 
was  greatly  better,  and  anticipating 
much  future  happiness.     "  In   short," 
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added  the  good  woman,  "  I  trust  that 
the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  Mrs. 
Henly  will  be  enabled  to  say  that  she 
has  derived  instruction  from  her  mis- 
fortunes." 

Dinner  passed,  and  about  seven 
o'clock  Gordon  ordered  a  coach,  for  the 
sake  of  expedition,  and  set  oflf  for 
Henly's  lodgings,  saying  to  the  ladies, 
as  he  left  the  room,  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  he  brought  his  friend  back 
with  him,  as  he  saw  nothing  to  prevent 
him.  •*  At  all  events,  dear  madam, 
prepare  his  lady  to  receive  him  to-mor- 
row." 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  after 
him, — *'  Well,  mama,"  said  Caroline, 
'*  what  an  obliging  creature  that  Gor- 
don is  ;  he  seems  to  have  no  pleasure 
but  in  doing  good.  I  declare  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 
What  do  you  think,  Sophy  ?"  said  she, 
turning  to  her  sister,  "  would  you  like 
him  for  a  brother-in-law  ?" 

"  I — I — am — sure   I   do — I   do  not 
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know,"  stammered  Sophia,  with  a  coun- 
tenance evidently  confused. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  looked  at  Sophia  ear- 
nestly without  saying  a  word,  and  soon 
after  left  the  room  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Henly's,  telling  her  daughters  to  be 
ready  by  the  time  Gordon  returned,  as 
he  would  be  their  escort  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


She  found  Mrs.  Henly  much  relieved, 
from  the  confession  she  had  made  to 
her  that  day,  as  slie  could  now  speak 
without  reserve  of  all  her  future  plans. 
She  seemed  also  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  attached  to  her  dear  little 
engaging  baby. 

We  must  now  accompany  Mr.  Gor- 
don, w^ho,  on  his  arrival  at  Henly's 
lodgings,  inquired  for  his  friend.  He 
was  told  he  had  left  that  about  five 
o'clock,  after  settling  for  his  apart- 
ments and  all  his  other  bills. 

"  Gone  !"  said  Gordon.  "  Where  is 
he  gone  r" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  landlord  ; 
"  but  I  was  desired  to  give  this  to  the 
gentleman  who  would  call  this  evening. 
I  suppose  you  are  he." 
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Henry  eagerly  held  out  his  hand  for 
a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, 
— "  Proceed  immediately  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson's in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  you 
will  learn  every  thing  respecting  George 
Henly." 

Gordon  was  thunderstruck  ;  he  how- 
ever prepared  to  obey  the  direction  he 
had  received,  and  proceeded,  without 
delay,  to  the  house  there  mentioned. 
On  the  servant  opening  the  door,  he 
asked  for  Mr.  Henly,  and  was  shewn 
into  Mr.  Robertson's  library.  No  one 
was  there,  and  Gordon  began  to  fancy 
that  Henly  had  been  obliged  to  go  to 
bed  from  fatigue ;  but  his  surmises 
were  soon  at  an  end,  for  almost  imme- 
diately after  him  Mr.  Robertson  enter- 
ed. They  were  slightly  acquainted, 
and  after  the  customary  salutations  had 
passed,  Gordon  eagerly  asked  for  his 
friend. 

Mr.  Robertson  then  presented  him  a 
packet  addressed  for  him  (Gordon)  say- 
ing,— "  When  you,   sir,    have  perused 
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what  is  intended  for  yourself,  you  will 
observe  how  far  I  am  bound  by  my  in- 
structions. To  the  utmost  limits  of 
these  I  will  go  with  pleasure  ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  my 
adhering  to  the  rest  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  gentleman.  I  shall  now  leave 
you,  and  as  soon  as  you  wish  to  see  me 
again,  you  have  only  to  ring  and  a  ser- 
vant will  summon  me." 

Short  as  the  time  was  that  this 
speech  occupied,  Gordon  sincerely  re- 
joiced when  it  was  concluded,  and  that 
he  was  left  to  himself.  He  instantly 
broke  the  seal,  and  found  one  enclosed 
for  Mrs.  Henly,  a  copy  of  which  was 
enclosed  in  his,  and  another  paper  ad- 
dressed for  Henly.  That  addressed  for 
himself  was  very  short,  and  contained 
the  following  words  : — 

"  My  Dear  Gordon, — The  kindness 
you  have  shewn  to  me  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  unlucky  business, 
would  warrant  my  taking  leave  of  you 
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in  another  manner  than  by  pen  and 
ink.  You  will  be  still  more  surprised, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  your  being  so 
much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mrs. 
Henly  is  the  cause ;  and  that  I  dreaded 
your  persuasions  might  make  me  act 
in  a  way  not  consistent  with  my  strict 
ideas  of  honour. 

"  At  the  time  you  and  I  parted,  I 
had  every  wish  to  believe  her  injured, 
and  fondly  anticipated  the  hour  of  our 
reunion,  more  firmly  attached  than  ever 
to  each  other  from  this  misunderstand- 
ing. But  you  had  not  been  long  gone, 
before  the  twopenny-post  brought  me 
the  enclosed. 

"  All  my  visionary  hopes  of  happi- 
ness were  now  overthrown.  For  what 
confidence,  Gordon,  could  I  place  in  a 
woman  who  could  remain  indebted  to 
the  man  with  whose  acquaintance  with 
her  her  husband  disapproved  ?  How 
should  I  blush,  perhaps,  to  hear  her 
pointed  at  as  the  lady  who  owed  Colo- 
nel Stanhope  £200  ?  No !  Henry,  my 
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pride  cannot  brook  such  an  idea.  And 
although  I  have  not  sufficient  proof  to 
separate  myself  legally  from  her,  I  have 
determined  to  withdraw  myself  entirely 
from  all  my  friends  for  one  year.  Till 
the  end  of  that  period  all  search  after 
me  will  be  vain. 

"  Should  you  not  hear  any  thing  of 
me  till  then,  rely  on  it  I  am  still  in  ex- 
istence. Should  I  die  before  that  time 
arrives,  Mr.  Robertson  will  have  notice 
of  it.  All  my  pecuniary  matters  are 
arranged ;  and  you  will  observe,  that  in 
the  event  of  my  death,  I  have  drawn 
largely  on  your  friendship. 

"  Elizabeth  will  have  no  cause  to  re- 
proach me.  I  must  have  done, — the 
most  painful  task  is  yet  before  me,  viz. 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Henly.  Oh,  Gordon  ! 
when  I  think  of  what  she  is,  and  what 
she  ivas,  I  am  quite  unhinged.  Adieu  ! 
believe  me,  when  I  say,  that  your  kind- 
ness shall  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by 

"  George  Henly." 
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"  P.  S. — Four  o'clock.  Your  note  con- 
veying the  intelligence  of  Stanhope's 
death,  has  this  moment  reached  me. 
It  makes  no  alteration  in  my  plans,  as 
I  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  conver- 
sation which  passed  previous  to  the 
duel  would  entirely  free  me  from  per- 
sonal danger.  G.  H." 

Gordon  then  opened  the  enclosure, 
which  was  addressed  to  Henly,  and 
was  anonymous,  saying,  "  That  al- 
though he  (Mr.  Henly)  might,  at  the 
suggestion  of  friends  bigotted  to  Mrs. 
Henly,  be  prevailed  on  to  overlook  her 
late  imprudent  conduct  in  receiving 
Colonel  Stanhope's  visits  after  his  pro- 
hibition, yet  the  writer  feared,  that  in 
pecuniary  matters  she  was  more  in- 
volved than  she  chose  to  mention,  as  it 
was  a  fact  well  known  to  the  writer 
that  Mrs.  Henly  was  indebted  to  Colo- 
nel Stanhope  £200,  besides  having  her 
jewels  in  pawn." 

The    letter   concluded   with    giving 
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him  some  advices  relative  to  his  receiv- 
ing his  wife  back  to  favour  again, — 
saying,  "  it  would  be  for  their  future 
comfort  to  pause  before  he  took  such  a 
step." 

Such  was  the  infamous  paper  which 
was  the  means  used  for  completely  ali. 
enating  the  affections  of  a  husband  from 
a  wife  whom  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  reconciled  to. 

Henry  had  no  positive  proof,  but 
he  had  every  reason  to  suspect  Henly's 
mistress  w^s  the  writer,  and  that  it  was 
at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Harrington. 

Gordon  would  not  read  any  more 
now,  but  rung  and  requested  to  see 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons. Mr.  Gordon  then  asked  for  all 
the  information  he  was  at  liberty  to 
give,  which  chiefly  related  to  pecu- 
niary matters.  He  proceeded  to  tell 
him  that  a  sum  of  £15,000  had  been 
raised  by  mortgage  on  Henly's  estate, 
which,  with  the  money  arising  from 
the    sale  of   his    house,    6cc.    in    town, 
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would  be  enough  to  settle  all  his  debts. 
The  rents  of  his  estate  were  to  go  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage,  except  £1000 
a-year  for  Mrs.  Henly's  support  and 
the  child's ;  and  £400  a-year  for  himself. 
The  first  year's  allowance  he  had  taken 
with  him. 

This  was  the  whole  that  Mr.  Robert- 
son had  to  say,  but  he  politely  said  he 
should  be  happy  to  do  all  he  could  for 
the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Henly ;  and  beg- 
ged of  Gordon's  aid  and  advice  occa- 
sionally. Indeed  he  had  been  autho- 
rised by  Mr.  Henly  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest to  him,  as  a  mutual  friend  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henly's. 

During  Gordon's  drive  back  to  Port- 
man  Square,  he  could  not  but  reflect 
on  the  generosity  of  Henly's  settle- 
ment on  his  wife.  And  he  was  aware, 
that  although  nothing  else  had  done 
it,  it  would  have  been  the  means  of 
causing  a  reformation  in  her  behavi- 
our. But  as  she  was  now  situated,  he 
dreaded  the  effect  his  unexpected  ab- 
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sence  would  have  on  her  health.  He 
was  so  absorbed  in  these  reflections, 
that,  on  his  stopping  at  Mrs.  Henly's 
door,  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  how 
he  could  tell  the  dismal  news  he  was 
the  bearer  of. 

The  agitation  of  his  mind  was  visibly 
in  his  countenance,  for  Mrs.  Mortimer^ 
on  his  entering,  exclaimed,  "  What  has 
happened  ?  Surely  Henly  cannot  have 
been  so  rash  as  to  rush  unbidden  into 
the  presence  of  his  Maker  ?" 

''  No,  no,"  said  Gordon ;  "  Henly,  I 
believe  and  hope,  is  well.  But,  dear 
madam,  a  severe  task  is  imposed  on 
you,  as  you  must  be  the  person  to  tell 
his  afflicted  wife  that  he  has  with- 
drawn himself,  and  that  for  a  whole 
year  it  will  be  vain  for  us  to  try  and 
trace  him.  Read  these  papers,  and 
you  will  be  better  able  to  devise  by 
what  method  she  can  be  informed  of 
her  misfortune.  I  shall  leave  them 
with  you,  and  shall  now,  if  the  young 
ladies  are  ready,  escort  them  home.  I 
have  kept  the  coach." 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  at  first  was  so  stun- 
ned, that  she  could  make  no  reply  ;  then 
merely  bidding  her  daughters  good- 
night, and  telling  Gordon  she  ex- 
pected him  to  breakfast,  she  prepared 
to  read  the  papers  left  with  her.  Their 
contents  are  already  before  our  readers, 
except  Henly's  letter  to  his  wife,  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  With  an  unsteady  hand,  and  a  heart 
agitated  by  contending  emotions,  do  I 
now  address  you  to  say — We  must 
part! 

"  Yes,  Elizabeth,  I  find  the  necessity 
of  this  measure ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  an  interview  would  be  more  than 
I  could  bear. 

"  Your  friend  Mr.  Gordon  had  done 
much  to  obliterate  from  my  mind  every 
unpleasant  idea  of  your  imprudence, 
and  I  gave  up  my  imagination  to  the 
pleasing  thoughts  that  we  might  yet  be 
happy,  when  the  heart-rending  intelli- 
gence was  conveyed  to  me  that  you  had 
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not  only  pawned  your  jewels,  but  be- 
come indebted  to  Colonel  Stanhope 
£200. 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth  !  are  you  aware  of 
all  the  consequences  of  such  an  action  ? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
will  be  taken  by  the  unprincipled  of 
such  an  event — that  no  one  will  respect 
you — that  the  finger  of  scorn  will  be 
pointed  at  you — and  that,  however  in- 
nocent, your  character  will  suffer? 

"  That  I  have  been  to  blame  I  will 
not  attempt  to  deny ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  same  crime  which  in  the  one 
sex  is  looked  on  as  nothing,  is  the  cause 
of  the  other  losing  their  place  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  But  that  you  are  still  free  from 
every  thing  save  imprudence  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt.  So  sure  am  I  of  that, 
that  I  leave  my  child  with  you.  Had  I 
a  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  would  not 
leave  her  a  day  under  your  care,  young 
as  she  is, 

"  But  having   erred,  we  must  both 

VOL.   II.  r 
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suffer  for  our  errors.  I  have  therefore 
determined  to  seclude  myself  for  a  year 
at  least  from  the  society  of  my  friends. 
Till  that  period  no  one  will  trace  me; 
and  my  returning  then  to  the  world  will 
depend  on  what  I  hear.  But  as  for  you, 
you  are  your  own  mistress  to  live 
where  you  please ;  and  in  order  that 
you  may  do  so  with  comfort  to  your- 
self, £1000  a-year  shall  be  paid  to  you. 
"  My  house  in  town  is  to  be  sold,  and 
all  the  furniture,  unless  you  wish  to 
keep  any  of  it.  You  shall  also  have  the 
choice  of  whatever  carriage  you  choose 
to  keep — the  rest  to  be  sold  ;  also  all  my 
horses.  Mr.  Robertson  has  orders  to 
pay  the  wages  of  all  the  servants  ;  those 
you  have  no  wish  to  retain  are  to  be 
dismissed.  All  my  debts  for  house- 
keeping are  also  to  be  paid,  so  that  you 
may  have  your  first  year's  annuity  clear 
to  begin  with.  Mr.  R.  has  also  orders 
to  redeem  your  jewels,  and  to  restore 
them  to  you.  I  repeat,  you  may  settle 
where  you  please;  but  I  must  remind 
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you  that  there  is  no  chance  of  your  in- 
come being"  increased,  as  I  have  limited 
myself  to  much  less,  till  the  money  be 
paid  which  I  have  borrowed  to  pay  the 
debts  we  have  both  been  accessary  in 
contracting. 

"  Think  not,  Elizabeth,  although  I 
write  in  this  cool  manner,  that  my  heart 
is  callous.  Far,  far  from  it.  It  is  burst- 
ing with  emotion,  when  I  recollect  that 
it  is  now  only  about  two  years  since  I 
first  saw  you  at  Glenerrach.  My  heart 
sickens  when  I  think  that  worthy  family 
may  soon  curse  the  hour  which  led  my 
wandering  steps  to  their  hospitable 
doors.  But  this  is  a  subject  I  must  give 
over,  and  think  that  I  have  other  duties 
to  perform. 

"  Farewell,  Elizabeth  !  May  you  be 
as  happy  as  you  can  be,  after  having 
rendered  miserable  your  once  devoted 
husband, 

"  George  Henly." 

The  kind  heart  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  was 

c  2 
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deeply  affected  on  reading  this,  and  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  could  be  given 
to  Elizabeth  without  agitating  her  too 
much.  She  feared  it  would  make  her 
relapse,  conscious  as  she  was  that  Mrs. 
Henly  now  looked  forward  to  being  re- 
stored to  her  husband's  affections,  and 
consequently  his  society.  But  Mrs.  M. 
banished  every  unpleasant  idea  as  much 
as  she  could  from  her  mind  that  night, 
and  determined  to  consult  Henry  Gor- 
don in  the  morning. 

Previous  to  her  going  down  stairs 
next  day,  she  looked  in  on  Mrs.  Henly, 
and  found  her  more  recovered  than  she 
could  have  hoped,  and  hourly  gaining 
strength.  Gordon  soon  after  arrived, 
and  they  seated  themselves  to  break- 
fast, during  which  they  communicated 
to  each  other  the  sentiments  they  enter- 
tained, and  the  probable  effect  that 
Henly's  conduct  was  likely  to  have  on 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Mortimer  dreaded  the 
painful  task  of  revealing  it  to  her. 

Before  they  had  finished  breakfast,  a 
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letter  was  handed  to  Mrs.  M.  by  her  own 
servant,  which  had  arrived  the  evening 
before  at  her  house,  and  had  now,  for 
expedition-sake,  been  forwarded  in  this 
way  by  her  daughters.  She  opened 
it  eagerly,  and  found  it  was  from  her 
brother,  saying  that  he  had  obtained 
leave  to  come  to  England  for  a  short 
time  to  leave  his  wife  there,  whose 
uneasiness  about  her  brother's  family 
could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

Mrs.  Mortimer's  mind  seemed  eased 
of  a  load  on  reading  this,  and  she  came 
to  the  prompt  determination  of  being 
guilty  of  a  pious  fraud,  by  telling  Mrs. 
Henly  that  the  increased  danger  of 
Colonel  Stanhope  had  at  last  induced 
Mr.  Henly  to  withdraw  himself  for  a 
time.  This  would  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose, as  it  would  prepare  her  for  hear- 
ing of  Stanhope's  death,  and  also  ac- 
count for  her  husband's  absence.  From 
the  date  of  the  letter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
course  of  that  week.    - 
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Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mrs. 
Mortimer  repaired  to  her  patient,  who 
exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her — "  I 
am  sure,  my  dear  madam,  you  have 
good  news,  you  look  so  happy." 

"  You  are  right ;  I  have  good  news, 
and  you  must  prepare  to  see  some  dear 
and  valued  friends  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Henly's  cheeks  became  pale  and 
red  by  turns.  She  asked  what  her  friend 
meant  ?  "  Surely,"  said  she,  "  I  shall 
see  Henly  before  many  hours  pass  ?  He 
can  never  shut  his  ear  to  the  conviction 
of  my  innocence,  when  he  will  have 
heard  my  confession  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  he  will,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Henly  ;  but  still  you  will  not  see  him 
so  soon  as  you  expect,  or  as  soon  as 
those  friends  I  mean,  who -are  my  bro- 
ther Herbert  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom 
are  to  be  in  London  in  the  course  of 
this  week." 

Elizabeth  was  much  agitated  at  this 
intelligence,  and  remained  silent  for  a 
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little  time.  At  last  she  expressed  her- 
self pleased  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
friends  she  so  highly  valued.  "  Alas  ! " 
continued  she,  "  how  am  I  fallen  since 
they  left  me  I  I  was  then  the  highly- 
favoured  wife  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band ;  they  now  return,  and  find  me 
neglected,  if  not  deserted  !  Would  they 
had  never  left  this  !" 

She  here  wept  bitterly. 

On  recovering  a  little  composure,  she 
asked  if  there  were  any  news  of  Colo- 
nel Stanhope  ? 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  prepared  for  this, 
and  told  her  that  the  Colonel  was  con- 
siderably worse  ;  "  so  much  so,"  added 
she,  "  that  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  other 
friends  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  Henly 
not  to  return  here  for  a  few  days." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  delighted  at  hav- 
ing so  well  acquitted  herself,  and  soon 
left  her  to  write  to  Catherine  the  events 
of  the  last  two  days. — We  shall  leave 
her  so  employed,  and  follow  her  first 
letter  to  Glenerrach. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


We  left  Catherine  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  about  her  sister,  in  consequence 
of  the  accounts  she  received  from  every 
quarter;  but  even  that  painful  feeling 
gave  way  for  a  while,  in  consequence  of 
pleasing  letters  both  from  the  soldier 
and  sailor,  in  whom  the  family  were 
interested,  viz.  Allan  and  Hector.  The 
first  had  been  in  several  engagements, 
but  escaped  unhurt,  and  now  wrote 
that  they  were  s^on  to  go  into  winter 
quarters. 

They  were  one  evening  commemo- 
rating the  birth-day  of  Mr.  Fraser  se- 
nior, who  had  completed  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  Several  of  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours were  present,  among  them  the  fa- 
mily from  Ardveorlich.  They  had  the 
piper,  and  the  young  people  danced  with 
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great  glee.  Even  Catherine  forgot  her 
secret  sorrows  and  fears  for  her  sister 
in  this  scene  of  hilarity.  The  worthy- 
minister  himself  was  delighted,  and  in- 
sisted on  dancing  a  reel  with  old  Mrs. 
Cameron,  at  the  same  time  desiring 
Ardveorlich  to  take  his  auld  wife  as 
a  partner.  She  readily  consented,  and 
the  whole  evening  there  was  not  a  reel 
danced  with  more  spirit. 

After  supper  the  song  went  round; 
and  at  a  late  hour  they  separated.  The 
young  Camerons  returned  home  ;  their 
parents  went  to  Tamtalloch,  and  as 
many  of  the  senior  guests  as  the  manse 
could  accommodate  remained. 

When  old  Mrs.  Fraser  retired  to  her 
room,  she  was  accomjpinied  by  her  twa 
lassies,  as  she  called  Louisa  and  Jessy, 
without  any  distinction,  Catherine  be- 
ing attending  to  the  household  duties, 
after  having  seen  the  guests  all  to  their 
rooms.  "  Weel,  my  bairns,"  said  she, 
"  this  night  is  happily  over  ;  and  though 
none  of  you  have  more  reason  to  rejoice 

c  3 
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at  every  year  that  is  added  to  my  dear 
gudeman's  life,  I  canna  account  for  the 
depression  which  sometimes  came  over 
me  this  night,  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
joy.  I  hope  no  evil  is  to  happen,  but 
I  fear  it,  as  I  always  feel  sae  before  any 
bad  news  ;  but  I  wadna  like  to  say  ony 
thing  afore  Kate,  as  she  wad  only  laugh 
at  me." 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  among 
even  the  better-educated  Highlanders 
(which  is  the  remainder  of  the  ancient 
superstition  of  that  country),  that  be- 
fore they  hear  of  any  bad  news,  their 
spirits  are  either  uncommonly  depressed 
or  very  much  the  reverse. 

Mrs.  Fraser,  though  not  a  native  of 
the  country,  fro|^  having  come  young 
among  them,  had  imbibed  many  of 
their  ideas,  and  even  their  language ; 
for  though  to  strangers  nothing  could 
be  more  correct  than  her  style  of  speak- 
ing, yet  at  her  own  fireside,  and  when 
talking  endearingly  to  her  family,  broad 
Scotch  was  what   she   spoke. — On  this 
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night  she  had  told  Louisa   and  Jessy- 
she  could  not  account  for  her  feelings. 

Next  morning  brought  the  post, 
and  it  brought  Mrs.  JNIortimer's  first 
letter  to  Catherine.  It  arrived  before 
breakfast,  and  she,  with  her  wonted  self- 
command,  said  nothing  of  it  till  after 
that  meal,  and  the  departure  of  the 
guests  who  had  passed  the  night  there. 
She,  however,  immediately  after  having 
read  it,  dispatched  a  note  privately  to 
Archy,  desiring  him  to  come  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  make  some  excuse  for 
seeing  her  alone.  She  was  averse  to 
mystery,  but  she  wished  to  have  his 
advice  how  to  break  the  business  to  her 
parents ;  for,  alas  !  she  saw  conceal- 
ment was  now  no  longer  possible. 

Archibald,  aware  Inat  it  was  no  com- 
mon event  which  could  induce  Cathe- 
rine to  send  such  a  request,  told  his 
wife  and  her  parents,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  that  he  was  going  over  to 
the  manse  to  ask  for  the  folks  there, 
and  that  perhaps  he  would  bring  back 
Rate  to  dinner. 
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"  Dinna  let  it  be  perhaps,"  said  old 
Mr.  Cameron,  «*  but  be  shure  and  bring 
her.  Whar  she  is,  there  maun  be  a 
blessin';  and  troth  I  wis'  the  day  war 
come  that  I  could  ca'  her  my  ain  doch- 
ter,  for  nane  o'  them  is  mair  dear  to 
me. 

Archibald  felt  gratified  by  this  com- 
pliment to  his  sister,  but  hurried  off, 
anxious  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  hasty 
summons. 

His  arrival  at  the  manse  so  early  ex- 
cited no  surprise ;  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  come  to  inquire  for  his  pa- 
rents after  their  fatigues. 

Catherine  was  not  in  the  room  at  the 
time  he  came,  but  she  entered  soon  af- 
ter. "  Bless  me,  Kate,"  said  he,  "  what 
in  the  name  of  goodness  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  You  are  become  a  mighty 
fine  lady  indeed  !  If  you  are  so  languid 
after  one  night's  dancing,  you  have  lost 
all  right  to  being  called  a  Highland 
lassie.  Get  on  your  great-coat  and 
thick  shoes,  and  tramp  it  over  to  Tam- 
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talloch.  The  old  folks  are  to  go  home 
to-morrow,  and  they  want  you  to  pass 
this  day  with  them." 

Catherine  readily  obtained  permission, 
and  went  immediately  to  prepare. 

This  kind  brother  and  sister  had 
scarce  left  the  manse,  ere  Catherine 
(as  if  anxious  to  have  her  task  over) 
commenced  her  painful  narrative,  from 
her  own  arrival  in  London,  till  the  news 
contained  in  this  last  letter  of  Mrs. 
Mortimer's. 

Archibald  listened  in  speechless  agi- 
tation during  the  whole  time,  never 
once  interrupting  his  sister  till  she 
had  concluded.  He  then  broke  silence. 
"  Kate,"  said  he,  "  I  never  till  now  had 
an  inclination  to  find  fault  with  you  : 
how  could  you  so  long  keep  me  in 
ignorance  of  Bess's  fatal  propensity  ? 
Had  I  written  her  such  a  letter  as  her 
follies  called  for,  she  might  have  been 
brought  to  reflection,  before  her  cha- 
racter would  be  entirely  blasted,  which 
now  it  must  be,   in  consequence  of  this 
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duel.  But  I  will  myself  go  to  London, 
and  will  compel  Stanhope  to  declare 
my  sister's  innocence.  I  will  also  shew 
Henly,  that  though  she  be  only  the 
daughter  of  a  Highland  clergyman,  a 
stigma  on  her  honour  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  in  silence.  I  will  oblige 
him  to  confess  he  has  injured  her;  and 
if  he  will  not  do  so,"  continued  he,  "  I 
will  bring  her  back  to  Glenerrach,  where 
she  will  be  weaned  from  her  follies,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  innocence 
and  peace.  That  she  is  free  of  every 
thing  save  extravagance,  who  will  dare 
to  doubt,  if  brought  to  her  father's 
house  ?  for  there  guilt  could  never  find 
a  sanctuary." 

Catherine  saw  how  much  Archy  was 
agitated,  and  forbore  to  interrupt  him. 
She  at  last  tried  to  vindicate  herself  for 
not  sooner  communicating  what  she 
now  did,  by  saying,  "  it  would  not  have 
lessened  the  weight  on  her  mind,  and 
only  made  him  unhappy*  Your  silence, 
Kate,  is  an   additional  proof  of  your 
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matchless  disinterestedness,  who  would 
never  inflict  a  pang  you  could  avoid, 
whatever  the  sacrifice  might  cost  you. 
But  it  is  needless  now  to  say  more  on 
the  subject ;  we  now  must  act." 

"  You  must  act,  Archy,  and  tell  our 
beloved  father  exactly  how  matters  are. 
Do  nothing  rashly,  be  guided  by  him. 
And,  oh  I  spare  his  feelings  as  much  as 
you  can." 

"  I  see,"  said  Archibald,  "  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  The  papers  may 
have  got  hold  of  the  duel,  and  by  com- 
ing on  them  unawares,  it  will  be  doubly 
severe.  I  shall  return  to  the  manse, — 
do  you  go  on  to  Tamtalloch.  If  I  pos- 
sibly can,  I  shall  be  home  to  dinner ;  if 
not,  you  must  candidly  tell  the  reason 
to  our  friends." 

He  accordingly  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  manse,  where  his  speedy  return  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  surprise.  This 
was  what  he  wished,  as  it  would  cause 
inquiries,  which,  being  answered,  would 
hasten  the  denouement,  as  he  more  and 
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more  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  commence 
the  unpleasant  topic.  He  asked  for 
his  father,  and  was  told  he  was  in  his 
closet.  He  went  up,  and  on  his  father's 
appearing  rather  alarmed  at  his  return, 
he,  in  as  gentle  a  way  as  possible,  told 
his  melancholy  tale,  and  shewed  him 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  letter,  which  Cathe- 
rine had  given  him  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  paint  the 
venerable  old  man's  grief.  The  big 
tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he 
could  utter  a  word. 

"  Oh,  Archibald  !"  said  he  at  length, 
"  it  is  hard  to  bear  implied  dishonour, 
after  a  life  of  uninterrupted  happiness 
for  so  many  years.  Yet,  what  am  I  ? 
What  right  have  I  to  suppose  that  my 
life  was  to  have  passed  unruffled  ?  Why 
should  I  repine  at  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty for  sending  me  this  affliction, 
who  has  heaped  so  many  benefits  on 
me  ?  But  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  innocence  of  my  child.     I  cannot 
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think  that  two  short  years  can  have 
overthrown  the  structure  which  her 
dear  mother  and  I  took  so  many  care- 
fully to  rear.  But  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  should  be  convinced  of  her  in- 
nocence,— the  world  must  be  so  too. 
The  name  of  Fraser,  which  for  such  a 
length  of  time  has  descended  from 
father  to  son  in  my  family  unsullied, 
shall  not  in  one  of  my  children  remain 
under  a  stigma." 

He  spoke  this  with  all  the  pride  of 
an  unblemished  name. 

As  soon  as  Archibald  saw  his  father 
sufficiently  composed  to  attend  to  him, 
he  suggested  what  he  had  before  done 
to  Kate,  relative  to  his  going  to  Lon- 
don and  bringing  down  Elizabeth  to 
Glenerrach. 

"  No,  no,  Archy,"  said  his  father  ; 
"  the  same  society  which  has  witnessed 
the  unjust  suspicions  of  her  husband, 
must  also  witness  the  restoration  of 
her  good  name.  Bring  her  here  before 
that  is  done,  and  a  doubt   must  ever 
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remain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  know  her  worth.  But,  as  you  wish 
it,  go  to  London ; — see  Stanhope,  and 
make  him  explain  his  unfinished  speech; 
— see  Henly,  convince  him  of  his  wife's 
innocence  ;  and  then,  if  she  wishes  to 
leave  her  husband,  bring  her  back  to 
my  arms,  where  she  will  be  more  wel- 
come from  her  misfortunes.  Oh  !  would 
she  never  had  left  me  !  How  did  my 
prophetic  spirit  foresee  this  day,  when 
no  entreaty  of  mine  would  induce  him 
to  put  off  his  marriage  till  they  were 
better  known  to  each  other.  But," 
said  the  animated  old  man,  "  we  must 
not  now  waste  our  precious  time  in  fruit- 
less complaints.  Return  to  your  own 
house,  and  make  preparations  for  your 
speedy  setting  out  for  London.  I  shall 
meantime  inform  your  dear  mother  of 
this  unlucky  business.  Keep  my  Rate, 
your  incomparable  sister,  at  Tamtal- 
loch  to-night, — and  as  soon  as  the  Ard- 
veorlich  family  leave  you  to-morrow, 
bring   her   and  Anne   over,  when   we 
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shall  bid  you  good-bye,  and  you  can  set 
out  next  morning  for  Inverness,  to  take 
the  first  vessel  for  London." 

Archy,  ever  obedient  to  this  best  of 
fathers,  promised  to  do  in  every  thing 
as  he  was  desired,  and  soon  after  left 
bim. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  tenderness 
which  Mr.  Fraser  shewed  in  giving  the 
distressing  news  to  his  wife,  bitterly  did 
she  feel  her  disappointment  in  the  wreck 
of  her  darling's  happiness ;  for  she  was 
well  assured  that  Elizabeth's  spirit  would 
ill  brook  suspicion.  She  feared  the  ef- 
fect it  might  have  on  her  health,  al- 
ready impaired  from  leading  a  life  so 
unlike  what  she  had  been  accustomed 
to.  "  But,  my  dearest  Kate,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "  however  severely  we 
must  as  parents  feel  this  bitter  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  think  what  our 
feelings  would  have  been  had  she  de- 
served those  suspicions,  and  that  we 
had  her  fall  from  virtue  to  mourn  for. 
I  grant  you,  that  to   a  young  and  ar- 
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dent  mind  the  disappointment  Eliza- 
beth has  met  with  in  her  domestic 
concerns  must  be  keenly  felt ;  but  still 
I  trust  to  her  innate  sense  of  religion, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  tend  to  recon- 
cile her  to  her  fate." 

Mrs.  Eraser  feared  otherways.  A 
mother  who  educates  her  daughters  has 
much  more  access  to  know  their  dispo- 
sition than  the  father,  however  attentive 
he  may  be.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Fraser.  She  had  often  remarked 
with  regret  the  keen  feelings  of  her 
younger  daughter,  who  felt  always  so 
severely  even  the  most  trifling  disap- 
pointment. 

No  wonder,  then,  the  fond  mother 
would  dread  the  effect  that  the  loss  of 
her  husband's  good  opinion  would  have 
on  her  health. 

Archibald,  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  went  home,  and  Catherine 
was  quite  relieved  that  her  parents 
knew  every  thing,  as  far  as  she  herself 
did,  and  that  they  had  not  blamed  her 
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for  concealment.  But  this  they  could 
not  well  have  done,  considering  what 
her  motives  were. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Archy  immediately  told  his  wife  every 
particular,  and  the  necessity  of  his  go- 
ing to  London  as  soon  as  possible. 
Anne  felt  the  idea  of  his  leaving  her  at 
present  very  keenly ;  but  she  saw  the 
business  in  its  true  light,  and  made  no 
selfish  remarks.  As  she  did  not  wish 
to  leave  her  own  house  entirely,  one  of 
her  sisters  was  to  come  and  remain  with 
her. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion 
with  Catherine  and  Anne  in  preparing 
the  few  things  Archy  thought  it  would 
be  requisite  for  him  to  take  with  him  ; 
but  the  sisters  thought  it  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  he  might  be  longer  than 
he  expected. 

Next  day  the  old  couple  returned 
to  Ardveorlich,   and  Archy,    his  wife. 
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and  Catherine,  came  to  the  manse. 
Many  were  the  advices  given  by  the 
old  man  to  his  son.  "  Never,"  said  he, 
in  conclusion,  "  forget  that  you  are  the 
minister  of  peace.  Have  it  always  in 
your  mind,  and  act  accordingly.  That 
you  will  succeed  in  ascertaining  your 
sister's  innocence  to  her  husband's  satis- 
faction I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  let 
it  be  done  calmly,  but  firmly.  Remem- 
ber that  the  name  of  Fraser  in  your 
sister's  person  is  to  be  cleared  from  re- 
proach." 

The  son  promised  every  thing  the 
father  wished,  and  indeed  there  could 
not  have  been  a  more  proper  messen- 
ger ;  he  was  calm  and  firm,  and  never 
was  there  a  being  so  tenacious  of  the 
good  name  of  his  family,  or  of  the  ho- 
nour of  his  clan. 

Hector,  who  had  been  from  his  ear- 
liest youth  among  strangers,  saw  things 
with  different  eyes.  He  saw  that  where 
there  was  merit,  it  levelled  all  distinc- 
tions  ;  and,  alas  !  he  had  frequently  seen 
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that  high  birth  did  not  predude  vice 
Not  so  with  Archibald.  Brought  up 
among  the  country  people,  who  could 
not  suppose  wrong  in  the  family  of  the 
chief,  the  bare  idea  of  suspecting  a  Fra- 
ser  could  err,  was  a  crime  in  his  eyes. 
We  shall  outstrip  him  on  his  journey, 
and  see  what  is  now  doing  in  Port- 
man  Square. 

Elizabeth  was  almost  well  in  health, 
but  she  seemed  to  have  some  sort  of 
presentiment  of  evil.  She  said  one  day 
to  the  child's  nurse,  when  no  one  but 
herself  was  in  the  room,  that  she  was  do- 
ing every  thing  she  could  to  strengthen 
her  body,  in  hopes  that  would  also 
strengthen  her  mind,  as  she  was  quite 
sure  she  had  more  misfortunes  to  meet 
with.  The  nurse  did  every  thing  she 
could  to  banish  this  idea  from  her 
lady's  mind. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  arrived  at  the  lodgings 
prepared  for  them.  A  letter  was  wait- 
ing Herbert  there  from  his  sister,  de- 
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siring  them  to  come  to  her  house  before 
they  saw  Mrs.  Henly,  who  was  now  so 
much  better  that  Mrs.  Mortimer  con- 
tented herself  with  seeing  her  once  a* 
day,  leaving  one  of  her  daughters  al- 
ways with  her.  Morris  and  his  wife 
obeyed  the  injunction,  and  proceeded 
to  her  house  immediately.  What  a  tale 
there  met  the  ears  of  this  truly  respect- 
able couple!  All  was  told — even  Eli- 
zabeth's crimination  of  herself — and  her 
sincere  penitence  was  not  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Morris's  tears  flowed  fast  down, 
yet  she  remained  silent,  fearful  of 
losing  a  word.  But  when  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer came  to  tell  that  her  brother 
had  absented  himself,  her  feelings  quite 
overcame  her,  and  she  sobbed — "  Oh  ! 
my  dear  sister,  tell  me  the  truth — I 
trust  he  has  taken  no  companion  with 
him." 

"  He  has  not,"  said  Mrs,  Mortimer, 
"  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain." 

"  Thank  God!"  said  Mrs.  Morris; 
"  then  he,  no  more  than  his  wife,  is  not 
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wedded  to  his  vices,  and  I  trust  they  will 
still  be  happy.  That  Georg-e's  morals 
were  good  till  he  commenced  this  life  of 
dissipation  I  cannot  doubt,  and  I  strong- 
ly suspect  much  pains  have  been  taken 
to  corrupt  them." 

Mrs.  Morris  was  so  fatigued  that 
night,  that  her  husband  feared  that, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind  united, 
would  have  bad  effects.  But  she  told 
him  not  to  be  uneasy,  as  a  night's  good 
rest  would  restore  her. 

Notice  was  sent  to  Portman  Square 
of  their  arrival,  and  that  they  should 
be  there  the  next  day ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  after  the  agitation  of  meet- 
ing was  over,  Mrs.  Henly  was  to  be 
told  of  Stanhope's  death,  which  would 
account  for  her  husband's  absence ;  and 
after  that  she  was  to  be  told  gently  the 
rest,  and  her  letter  given  to  her.  Henry 
Gordon  was  sent  for  to  accompany  them 
to  Mrs.  Henly's. 

All  went  on  according  to  their  wishes. 
Calmly  and  silently  did  Elizabeth  hear 
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of  Stanhope's  death  and  Henly's  ab- 
sence. "  Go  on,"  said  she,  with  great 
composure,  "  for  I  am  sure  my  punish- 
ment is  not  yet  sufficient  for  braving 
the  displeasure  of  him  I  promised  to 
obey,  and  listening  to  the  evil  advice  of 
others." 

Deceived  by  her  composure,  they  told 
her  every  thing.  She  asked  for  her  let- 
ter— it  was  given  to  her — she  read  it  to 
herself,  then  handed  it  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  saying, — **  Read  that,  Maria^  It 
is  not  yet  two  years  since  you  accom- 
panied your  brother  to  Glenerrach.  I 
did  not  then  think  so  soon  to  have  re- 
ceived such  a  letter.  But  I  perhaps 
deserve  it.  I  was  too  confident  of  the 
power  I  had  over  him.  I  forgive  him, 
but  I  feel  I  have  got  my  death-blow. 
— "  You,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  have 
have  been  my  real  friend  in  my  distress, 
know  my  innocence,  and  will,  I  trust, 
snatch  my  name  from  disgrace  for  my 
child's  sake.     Alas  !   I  would  not  wish 
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to  suppose  that  she  should  be  pointed 
at  as  the  child  of  the  suspected  and  de- 
graded Mrs.  Henly.  You  are  all,  no 
doubt,  surprised  at  my  composure,  but 
I  have  been  long  preparing  myself  for 
this,  and  the  conviction  that  I  will  not 
long  survive  my  husband's  desertion  is 
my  only  consolation." 

Her  friends  were  affected  at  this 
composure;  they  feared  more  for  the 
effects  of  it  than  if  her  grief  had  been 
violent,  as  then  it  must  have  spent  it- 
self; but  now  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
prey  upon  her  mind. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  their 
fears  were  justified,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  she  was  seized  with  very 
alarming  symptoms.  The  maid  who 
slept  in  the  dressing-room  was  awoke  by 
a  dreadful  scream  ;  she  started  up,  and 
taking  the  lamp  she  had  burning  by  her, 
she  went  to  her  lady's  room,  whom  she 
found  seemingly  in  a  raging  fever.  She 
rung  with  great  violence,  which  brought 
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up  the  housekeeper,  and  some  other  of 
the  female  servants.  Caroline  Morti- 
mer was  also  summoned,  who  felt  very 
much  alarmed,  and  dispatched  a  foot- 
man immediately  for  the  Doctor  ;  then 
dressing  herself,  she  sat  down  by  the 
bedside  of  Mrs.  Henly. 

Caroline  was  quite  aware  how  mat- 
ters stood,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that 
this  sudden  illness  was  occasioned  by 
the  intelligence  which  had  that  day 
been  communicated  to  her,  as  her 
nerves  must  have  been  weak  from  her 
late  indisposition. 

The  poor  suffering  Elizabeth  would 
remain  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  or  only 
speak  in  a  low  murmuring  way,  so  that 
she  could  be  scarcely  understood.  She 
would  then  scream,  and  start  up,  say- 
ing— "  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on.  Mrs.  Stanhope,  do  not 
look  so  cross  on  me.  Although  my 
husband  has  made  you  a  widow,  and 
your  children  orphans,  he  has  left  me 
and  his  own  baby  destitute  of  friends  ; 
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and,  what  is  worse,  deprived  me  of  my 
good  name." 

"  Oh,"  she  would  say,  shortly  after, 
"  Kate  !  dear  Kate  !  forgive  me  for  be- 
ing angry  at  you  for  writing  me  such  a 
letter.  What  will  you  say  now  ?  I 
wish  I  had  never  left  dear  Glenerrach. 
I  should  like  to  go  there  again  ;  but  no, 
no, — I  would  not  be  allowed — No  one 
would  be  willing  to  receive  the  woman 
her  husband  has  left  from  suspicion." 

Caroline  of  course  never  interrupted 
her,  but  waited  most  anxiously  for  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor,  v/ho  was  the  same 
that  had  attended  her  before ;  and  be- 
sides being  the  family  attendant,  was 
an  intimate  friend,  and  knew  exactly 
how  matters  were. 

Caroline,  on  his  arrival,  told  him  all 
that  had  passed  during  the  day.  He 
felt  his  patient's  pulse,  and  looked  very 
grave.  He  gave  her  some  composing 
medicines,  and  said  that  he  would  sit 
by  her  till  he  saw  their  effect.  For 
about  an   hour  she   continued    raving, 
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and  constantly  calling  on  Mrs.  Stanhope 
not  to  look  so  cross  at  her.  She  would 
then  seemingly  address  her  father,  and 
say — "  Indeed,  indeed,  papa  !  if  I  were 
not  sure  that  Henly  does  me  wrong,  I 
never  would  ask  to  go  to  Glenerrach  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  take  me  in,  who  will  ? 
Rate,  surely  you  may  plead  for  me  ; 
Allan  would  not  be  angry  with  you." 

Caroline  then  told  the  doctor  that 
she  was  surprised  at  the  present  effect, 
as  she  had  never  shed  a  tear  when  first 
informed  of  it. 

Dr.  Henderson  said  that  accounted 
for  the  situation  she  was  in,  as,  had 
she  shed  tears  before,  they  would  have 
had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  even 
now  he  would  be  happy  could  she 
weep. 

"  What  do  you  say  about  tears  ?" 
said  Elizabeth.  "  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
shall  shed  any  more.  And  oh,  my  head 
is  very  warm.  I  shed  tears  when  I 
was  leaving  Glenerrach,  for  every  one 
there   was   sorry   after  me ;    but  I  was 
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not  then  fond  of  cards,  and  I  had  never 
seen  Mrs.  Harrington  to  make  me  play. 
Indeed  I  do  not  want  to  see  her  any- 
more;  I  want  Mrs.  Mortimer;  and  I 
would  want  my  own  Kate, — but  Glen- 
errach  is  far  away,  and  I  may  be  dead 
before  she  comes." 

The  doctor,  as  the  morning  advanced, 
requested  more  advice  to  be  called  in, 
and  Caroline  dispatched  a  coach  for 
her  mother. 

It  may  be  wondered  to  find  Caroline 
Mortimer,  not  much  more  than  seven- 
teen, show  such  consideration,  and  be 
so  collected  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  mother  who  educated  her  and 
her  sister  had  deprived  herself  of  the 
comfort  of  receiving  the  last  sigh  of 
her  husband,  in  order  that  she  might 
personally  fulfil  that  sacred  duty  ;  and 
that  she  had  always  taught  them  they 
were  not  to  live  for  themselves  alone, 
but  to  exert  every  nerve  to  give  aid  to 
the  distressed.  Such  an  education  cer- 
tainly fitted  them  for  being  happier  in 
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this  world,  and  would  also  fit  them  for 
another  and  a  better. 

Immediately  on  Mrs.  Mortimer's  re- 
ceiving her  daughter's  message,  she 
hastened  to  the  bedside  of  her  friend, 
whom  she  found  in  the  same  alarming 
state  of  delirium,  none  of  the  medicines 
which  Dr.  Henderson  had  given  her 
having  more  than  a  temporary  effect ; 
as,  after  she  would  (in  consequence  of 
strong  opiates)  remain  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  would  start  up  with  re- 
newed strength,  occasioned  by  increas- 
ing fever. 

About  ten  Dr.  Henderson  and  other 
two  physicians  called  in,  and  from 
every  symptom  that  appeared,  they 
thought  her  in  great  danger,  but  that 
much  depended  on  care. 

On  Mrs.  Mortimer's  hearing  the  re- 
sult of  the  consultation,  and  that  so 
much  depended  on  care, — "  That  shall 
not  be  wanting,"  said  she ;  "  for  here  I 
am  determined  to  remain  till  I  either 
see  my  dear  friend  entirely  restored  to 
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health,  or  (which  Heaven  avert !)  laid 
in  her  coffin." 

She  then,  with  true  maternal  solici- 
tude, arranged  every  thing  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  invalid.  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters remained  with  her,  the  other  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt.  An  excellent  sick 
nurse  was  procured  for  watching  at 
night ;  but  during  the  day  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer herself  took  the  sole  charge. 

Three  days  did  the  anxious  atten- 
dants of  Mrs.  Henly  watch  for  a  change 
in  their  patient  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  amendment.  She  to  be 
sure  was  not  so  violent,  but  she  was 
still  insensible  of  all  that  was  passing. 
She  took  every  medicine  that  was  of- 
fered her  ;  her  hair  was  cut  out,  and  a 
blister  applied  to  her  head,  which  the 
physicians  candidly  said  was  the  last 
remedy. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  that  the  blister  was  applied,  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  determined  to  watch 
that  night  by  her  bedside.     Dr.   Hen- 
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derson  said  the  crisis  seemed  at  hand, 
and  much  was  to  be  hoped  if  she  slept. 
About  twelve  o'clock  she  seemed  very 
uneasy,  but  in  about  an  hour  she  fell 
asleep — at  first  a  good  deal  disturbed, 
but  latterly  quite  composed. 

She  moved  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  first  seemed  sensible  of 
the  pain  arising  from  the  blister.  She 
drew  aside  the  curtain  and  saw  her 
friend. 

"  Dear  me!"  said  she,  faintly,  "have 
you  been  there  all  this  time  ?  I  have 
slept  long,  too  long ;  for  I  have  had 
fearful  dreams.  I  have  been  dreaming 
that  Henly  had  left  me,  and  that  Stan- 
hope was  killed.  But  oh,  dear  me ! 
what  can  be  the  matter  ?  My  head 
feels  in  a  very  strange  state." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  just  going  to 
give  her  some  medicine,  when  the  doc- 
tor came  in,  whose  anxiety  about  Mrs. 
Henly  would  not  let  him  wait  till  the 
day«was  farther  advanced.  He  felt  her 
pulse,    gave  her    some  drops,   and  de- 
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siring  the  nurse  to  be  called,  and  one 
of  the  women  servants  to  be  in  the 
room  with  her,  he  handed  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer out  of  the  apartment.  As  soon  as 
he  had  her  in  the  drawing  room  he 
congratulated  her  on  the  change  in  his 
patient,  who  he  had  now  every  reason 
to  hope  would  recover. 

This  intelligence,  which  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  Mrs.  ^rlortimer  ima- 
gined she  was  to  hear,  made  her  shed 
tears.  . 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  so  would  not  tell  you  in  the 
invalid's  presence.  Now  you  must  pro- 
mise to  obey  me  ;  but  I  will  first  have 
some  breakfast,  which  I  mean  to  take 
with  you.  After  that  meal,  you  go  to 
bed,  and  remain  there  till  four  o'clock, 
till  which  hour  no  one  is  to  go  beyond 
Mrs.  Henly's  dressing-room." 

Miss  Mortimer  was  by  this  time  in 
the  room,  and  after  hearing  the  pleas- 
ing news,  hurried  to  prepare  breakfast. 

Before  the  doctor  left  the  house,  he 
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slipt  into  Mrs.  Henly's  room,  and  found 
all  quiet.  He  told  Mrs.  Mortimer  not 
to  be  alarmed,  if  on  her  waking  she 
found  Mrs.  Henly  weaker  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  it  would  be  rather  a  favourable 
sign,  being  a  proof  that  the  fever  had 
left  her. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  felt  she  would  not  be 
in  duty  to  her  friends  not  to  take  care 
of  herself;  besides,  even  for  Mrs.  Henly, 
she  did  not  know  what  calls  might  yet 
be  made  on  her  exertions.  She  therefore 
took  the  doctor's  advice,  and  retired  to 
her  own  room,  first  desiring  Caroline 
to  write  a  note  to  her  uncle  with  the 
good  news,  and  desiring  him  to  inform 
Mr.  Gordon. 

Poor  Mrs.  Morris  had  every  wish  to 
attend  the  sick-bed  of  her  sister,  but 
her  situation  would  not  admit  of  much 
fatigue,  and  all  her  comfort  was  in 
hearing  hourly  accounts  of  her.  Of  her 
brother  she  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
hearing  till  the  time  he  himself  had 
fixed  on.  Morris  never  left  his  wife 
unless  when  compelled  by  business. 
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Gordon  passed  as  much  time  with 
them  as  he  could  from  his  office,  but  he 
was  almost  tempted  to  forego  so  much 
pleasure  from  Sophia  Mortimer  being 
there,  fearful  of  heaping  distress  both 
on  himself  and  her  by  discovering  his 
attachment  unawares. 

Caroline  had  just  seated  herself  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  Miss  Eraser  by  her 
mother's  desire  (to  relieve  the  minds  of 
the  family  at  the  manse  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible), when  she  was  told  a  gentleman 
was  below  stairs  wishing  to  see  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  who,  on  being  told  that  lady 
was  in  bed,  asked  if  there  were  no 
other  of  Mrs.  Henly's  friends  in  the 
house  whom  he  could  see.  She  asked 
what  appearance  the  gentleman  had. 
The  servant  told  her  he  seemed  a  young 
man.  "  And  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  **  that 
he  is  a  relation  of  my  lady's,  he  seemed 
so  frightened  at  seeing  the  knocker 
tied  up,  and  asked  so  much  about  her 
illness." 

Caroline  instantly  imagined  it  might 
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be  one  of  Elizabeth's  friends  from  Glen- 
errach,  as  they  had  not  received  letters 
in  reply  to  those  first  sent  by  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer. She  hurried  down,  and  on  her 
opening  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was,  she  was  certain  her  conjectures 
were  right  from  his  likeness  to  Mrs. 
Henly.  She  introduced  herself  as  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  his 
sister  (Miss  Eraser's)  correspondent ; 
and  said  she  supposed  she  was  now  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Archibald  Fraser. 

He  answered  affirmatively,  and  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  the  whole  of  the 
family  at  Glenerrach  experienced  for 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  kindness.  He  added, 
"  That  as  soon  as  that  lady's  letter  ar- 
rived, giving  accounts  of  the  duel  and 
the  stigma  thrown  on  the  name  of  my 
sister,  I  set  out  directly  in  order  to 
clear  her  fame,  and  take  measures  for 
restoring  her  to  the  good  opinion  of 
her  husband.  I  am  only  about  an  hour 
arrived  in  London,  and  the  anxiety  I 
felt  to  carry  comfort  to  my  sister  would 
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not  allow  me  to  delay  a  moment.  You 
may  easily  imagine,  then,  Miss  Morti- 
mer, how  much  I  was  shocked  on  hear- 
ing my  poor  sister  was  so  ill.  I  am 
aware,  from  your  countenance,  and  the 
apparent  hesitation  of  the  servant,  that 
I  have  much  to  learn  ;  let  me  entreat 
of  you,  therefore,  not  to  keep  me  in 
suspense." 

"  Assuredly  you  have  many  distressing 
details  to  hear,  sir,"  said  Caroline,  "  if 
mama's  second  letter  had  not  reached 
the  manse  ere  you  left  it ;  but  as  I  am 
not  competent  to  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation requisite,  I  shall  immedi- 
ately send  notice  of  your  arrival  to  my 
uncle." 

She  did  so,  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  could  be  well  imagined,  Mor- 
ris had  Archibald  Eraser's  hand  grasped 
in  his,  exclaiming — "  How  distressing 
must  the  events  be  which  compel  me  to 
say  that  I  do  not  see  the  son  of  my 
revered  friend,  the  minister  of  Glen- 
errach,  in  London  with  pleasure ;  but  I 
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shall  hasten  to  relieve  your  suspense  as 
far  as  I  can." 

Caroline  now  left  them,  and  Morris 
gave  a  minute  account  of  every  thing 
as  it  had  passed, — stating  Elizabeth's 
dangerous  illness,  and  that  it  was  only 
that  day  the  physicians  said  they  had 
hopes  of  her  recovery. 

Archibald  was  not  ashamed  to  give 
way  to  his  feelings,  even  to  tears. 
"  Alas!  then,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  my 
journey  here  has  been  fruitless ;  as,  in 
place  of  finding  it  necessary  to  vindi- 
cate her  character,  I  may  perhaps  be 
forced  to  follow  her  to  the  grave.  Oh, 
Morris,"  cried  he,  "  you  know  not  this 
tender  flower,  which  is  likely  to  be  cropt 
ere  it  has  scarce  arrived  at  maturity. 
She  was  the  darling  of  us  all,  and  till 
this  occasion  never  gave  her  parents 
an  uneasy  moment.  Gay,  lively,  and 
insinuating,  she  never  knew  a  sorrow 
till  she  met  with  your  friend.  Alas ! 
it  was  an  ill-assorted  union  !  how  could 
it  be  supposed  that  a  young  creature. 
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barely  eighteen,  should  be  able  to  stand 
the  glare  of  fashion  and  dissipation  she 
was  all  at  once  introduced  to  from  the 
peaceful  fireside  of  a  Highland  manse?" 
"  Blame  not  my  brother,"  said  Mor- 
ris; "  for  I  assure  you  his  love  for  her 
has  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  all  this 
distress.  He  at  first  luould  not  control 
her,  afterwards  he  could  not.  Each  got 
into  the  hands  of  designing  people,  who, 
for  their  own  ends,  wished  to  alienate 
their  affections  from  each  other.  That 
they  have  not  succeeded  with  either  I 
am  quite  convinced ;  and  though  we 
cannot  trace  out  the  abode  of  Henly, 
I  am  sure  he  is  already  repenting  his 
precipitance,  and  looking  forward  with 
delight  to  their  reunion  ;  but  the  ob- 
stinacy he  has  evinced  ever  since  he 
was  a  boy  will  not  allow  him  to  deviate 
from  a  plan  he  has  once  formed.  But," 
added  Morris,  "  rest  assured  that  no 
friend  of  your  sister's  requires  you  to 
vindicate  her.  She  is  highly  esteemed 
by  them  all;  and  any  little  error  she 
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may  have  been  guilty  of,  in  being  led 
by  a  woman  who  pretended  to  be  her 
friend,  has  been  long  since  forgotten 
in  her  sufferings." 

Morris  desired  a  servant  to  go  for 
Mr.  Fraser's  baggage,  according  to  the 
address  given  to  him  ;  and  he  ordered 
the  housekeeper  to  get  a  room  ready 
for  her  lady's  brother,  and  that  he  and 
Mr.  Gordon  would  dine  there,  as  he 
was  sure  that  Mr.  Fraser  would  not 
wish  to  leave  the .  house  much  during 
his  sister's  illness. 

About  two  o'clock  the  Doctor  called 
in,  and  went  softly  into  Mrs.  Henly's 
dressing-room.  The  door  from  that  to 
the  bed-room  was  kept  open.  He  peep- 
ed in ;  all  was  quiet,  and  the  nurse 
signified  to  him  that  her  patient  still 
slept. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  desired  Caroline 
to  go  to  her  at  three  o'clock.  She  did 
so,  and  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Fraser's 
arrival  soon  roused  her.  She  welcomed 
him  as  she  would  have  done  a  brother. 
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"  I  do  not  look  on  myself  as  a  stranger 
to  you,  Sir,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  every  individual  at 
Glenerrach,  from  the  description  of  my 
much-esteemed  friend.  Miss  Fraser, 
whose  kindness  to  me  in  my  distress 
I  can  never  forget." 

"  Say  not  a  word  about  that,"  said 
Archibald ;  "  how  much  has  it  been 
over-paid  by  your  kindness  to  the  suf- 
fering Elizabeth  !  But,  madam,  tell  me 
what  am  I  to  hope  ?  Shall  I  have  the 
heart-rending  sorrow  of  telling  the  best 
of  parents  that  this  darling  of  their  old 
age  is  hastening  to  the  tomb  ?" 

"  I  trust  not,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer  ; 
"  she  has  youth  on  her  side,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  when  she  does  be- 
gin to  recover,  her  proper  sense  of 
religion  will  make  her  do  every  thing 
to  aid  the  complete  restoration  of  her 
health." 

"  Her  bodily  health  may  be  recover- 
ed," said  Archy,  "  but  what  will  re- 
store her  wounded  peace  of  mind  ?     I 
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know  my  sister's  keen  feelings,*'  added 
he,  "  and  I  dread  every  thing  from  the 
wound  they  have  received  by  her  hus- 
band's desertion  of  her." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  left  him  with  her 
daughter,  and  went  to  inquire  how 
Mrs.  Henly  was. 

Just  as  she  got  to  the  dressing-room 
door,  she  heard  Elizabeth  ask  for  a 
drink.  She  ventured  in,  and  asked  her 
how  she  found  herself? 

"  I  am  better,  I  believe,"  said  she, 
"  but  I  feel  very  weak.  I  know  I  ought 
not  to  speak,  but  tell  me  where  is  my 
child  ?" 

"  She  is  in  perfect  health,"  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer ;  "  but  I  sent  her  over  to  her 
aunt's,  fearful  of  her  disturbing  you. 
She  is  a  great  comfort  to  Sophy,  in  her 
sister's  absence  and  mine." 

«  Oh,  then,"  said  Elizabeth,  «  she  is 
not  to  be  taken  from  me  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  her  friend ; 
"  but  you  must  compose  yourself  now." 

Mrs.  Mortimer    said    no   more  than 
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truth  when  she  gave  the  above  account 
of  the  child's  absence,  who,  however, 
now  was  sent  for  to  see  her  uncle. 

He  traced  her  mother's  features  in 
her  infant  face. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  gave  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence to  Archy,  that  his  sister  was 
awake,  and  sensible,  though  weak. 

The  dinner  hour  brought  the  two 
gentlemen  together.  The  meeting  be- 
tween Archibald  and  Gordon  was  truly 
interesting.  They  met  as  friends  of 
long  standing,  rather  than  as  people 
who  had  never  seen  each  other  till  this 
day. 

,  It  was  many  days  before  the  arrival 
of  her  brother  could  be  even  hinted  to 
Elizabeth. 

He  had  written  on  his  arrival,  and 
continued  to  do  so,  though  it  was  not 
necessary  to  send  it  more  than  once  a- 
week,  as  the  post  only  reached  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  manse  at  these  stated 
times. 

Gordon  and  Morris  insisted  on  Archy 
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going  about  as  much  as  he  could,  till 
his  sister  should  be  able  to  see  him. 
He  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  do 
this,  as  he  was:  aware  he  would  be 
oblisred  to  leave  town  as  soon  after  he 
had  seen  his  sister  as  possible,  as  Anne 
expected  in  a  short  time  to  be  con- 
fined. 

It  was  at  last  found  proper  gently 
to  hint  to  Elizabeth,  that  perhaps  some 
of  her  friends  would  come  up  to  see 
her,  when  they  should  hear  of  her  111^ 
ness  ;  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  almost  said 
there  was  a  certainty  of  this,  one  day 
when  she  was  expressing  her  surprise 
that  no  answer  had  been  returned  to 
any  of  the  letters  written  by  that  lady. 
**  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  dear  friend,'* 
said  she  ;  "  /am  quite  sure  their  silence 
proceeds  from  no  want  of  respect ; — but 
the  truth  is,  I  have  heard  one  of  your 
family  will  soon  be  in  town." 

"  Oh,  dear  madam,  tell  me  who  it 
is?  It  cannot  surely  be  Catherine  ?  she 
<:ould  not  come  at  this  season,  and  my 
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mother  would  not.  Ah  !  now  I  am  sure 
it  is  my  kind-hearted  Archy  who  flies 
to  me  in  my  distress,  though  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  come  when  I 
was  happy." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  told  her  it  was  him, 
and  that  he  might  be  expected  in  a  few 
days,  but  that  a  letter  by  next  day's 
post  would  fix  the  time. 

She  said  no  more  on  the  subject  at 
this  time,  but  next  day  said  the  letter 
was  come,  and  that  Mr.  Eraser  was 
hourly  looked  for. 

By  these  cautious  proceedings,  Eliza- 
beth was  gradually  prepared  to  receive 
her  brother ;  and  latterly,  though  she 
was  sure  he  was  in  the  house,  she  had 
so  much  gratitude  for  the  tenderness 
shewn  to  her  feelings,  that  she  express- 
ed no  wish  to  see  him  sooner  than  her 
friends  thought  proper. 

They  met, — but  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  paint  the  meeting,  so  full  of 
fraternal  regard  on  one  side,  and  self- 
reproach  on  the  other  for  bringing  mis- 
fortune on  the  family  by  her  follies. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Archy  declared 
that  her  father's  house  and  arms  were 
open  to  receive  her,  if  she  wished  it. 

At  last  she  exclaimed — **  Oh,  yes ! 
dear  parents,  I  shall  go  to  happy  Glen- 
errach  ;  and  sure,  in  whatever  corner  of 
the  world  the  deluded  Henly  has  se- 
cluded himself,  should  he  hear  of  it  he 
must  be  convinced  of  my  innocence,  as 
he  must  be  aware  guilt  never  could 
find  a  sanctuary  there." 

Fearful  of  her  being  too  much  agi- 
tated at  this  their  first  interview,  he 
left  her,  but  promised  to  come  and  sit 
a  while  with  her  every  day  till  she 
could  join  the  family. 

We  shall  now  leave  this  affectionate 
brother  and  sister  to  enjoy  those  occa- 
sional conversations,  and  take  a  view  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  domestic  concerns,  in 
whom  we  hope  our  readers  feel  a  little 
interest,  from  her  kindness  to  Eliza 
beth  in  her  distress. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place 
that  Henry  Gordon  was  much  attached 
to  Sophia  Mortimer,  and  the  honour- 
able resolution  he  had  formed  of  never 
mentioning  his  passion,  fearful  her  mo- 
ther had  other  views  for  her.  It  has 
also  been  hinted,  that  her  feelings  to- 
wards him  were  warmer  than  friend- 
ship, but  that  she  tried  to  suppress 
them.  During  the  last  few  weeks, 
when  she  was  so  much  in  his  society, 
those  feelings  of  affection  on  both  sides 
gained  ground  ;  and  it  required  all  Gor- 
don's strength  of  mind  to  keep  him  from 
declaring  himself.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Mortimer  saw  her  friend  able  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  her  brother,  she  used  to 
leave  her  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day,  and  pass  that  time  at  her  brother's 
lodgings. 
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During  these  visits,  it  was  easy  for 
the  anxious  eye  of  the  mother  to  see 
that  something  oppressed  the  mind  of 
her  daughter,  and  that  her  health  was 
declining.  She  had  always  wished  her 
daughters  to  look  on  her  as  a  friend, 
and  to  have  no  reserves  with  her.  She 
therefore  questioned  her ;  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  she  gave  a  candid  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  her  heart  to 
her  mother,  who  listened  to  her  with 
much  interest. 

"  Tell  me,  my  child,  has  Henry  ever 
given  you  reason  to  think  that  he  loves 
you  r 

"  Never,  mama,"  said  Sophia ;  "  but 
he  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  were  going 
to  say  something  to  me,  but  he  stops, 
as  if  he  thought  it  would  be  wrong." 

"  Excellent  young  man  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  "  your  self-denial  shall 
be  rewarded."  She  then  bid  Sophia 
prepare  to  take  her  sister's  place  at 
Mrs.  Henly*s  for  a  few  days,  and  to 
send  her  uncle  to  her. 

E   2 
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"  I  have  not,  my  dear  Herbert,"  said 
she,  on  his  entrance,  **  been  able  to 
have  any  conversation  with  you  relative 
to  my  own  concerns  since  your  arrival, 
owing  to  the  distressed  state  of  my 
friend.  I  wish  now,  however,  to  con- 
sult you  relative  to  my  daughter  So- 
phia." She  then  stated  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  Sophia,  and 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Gordon  ? 

**  My  opinion,"  said  Morris,  "  is,  that 
a  worthier  fellow  does  not  exist.  And 
as  to  pecuniary  matters,  his  salary  is 
now  about  £300  a-year,  besides  a 
chance  of  its  increasing ;  and  his  own 
patrimony,  which  may  be  about  as 
much  more.  Your  daughter  has  not 
been  educated  expensively  ;  and  if  she 
is  attached  to  him,  I  do  not  see  that 
you  can  do  better.  But  I  would  re- 
commend to  you  not  to  let  them  marry 
till  Sophy  he  twenty,  of  which  she 
wants  now  near  two  years.  What  a 
a  sad  example  have  we  before  us  of 
precipitance  in  our  friends  the  Henlys  !'* 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  coincided  with  Mor- 
ris in  the  suggestion  ;  but  added,  that 
she  would  have  it  in  her  own  power  to 
shorten  the  time  of  probation,  if  she 
were  obliged  to  go  to  India.  She  told 
her  brother  that  her  husband  had  left 
about  £20,000,  and  settled  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — Each  of  her  daugh- 
ters w^as  to  get  five  thousand  at  their 
marriage,  if  they  married  w^ith  her 
consent ;  and  she  was  to  liferent  the 
other  half,  and  divide  it  at  her  death 
as  she  thought  proper. 

Morris  approved  of  the  judicious  will 
his  brother-in-law  had  made,  as  it  pre- 
vented them  being  objects  for  merce- 
nary marriages. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  determined  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Gordon ;  nor  was  that  long  wanting, 
as  he  came  that  evening  to  tea.  He 
seemed  startled  at  seeing  Caroline  in 
place  of  Sophia.  He  eagerly  asked  if 
she  were  well  ? 

"  Quite  well,"  said  the  lively  girl ; 
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"  but  I  feel  very  much  disappointed  at 
your  seeming  so  sorry  to  see  me  in  her 
place.  I  had  flattered  myself  you  would 
be  quite  in  ecstacies  at  my  return ;  but, 
in  place  of  that,  you  look  as  glum  as  if 
you  were  going  to  a  funeral." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lively  friend,  I — 
I — am  not  dis — disappointed  at  seeing 
you,"  stammered  Gordon,  "  I  was  only 
surprised." 

"  And  that  surprise,"  said  Caroline, 
*'  has  taken  away  your  speech.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  joy,  which  has  dif- 
ferent effects  on  different  people." 

"  Has  your  joy  at  seeing  Gordon 
taken  away  your  memory  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  "  Or  are  we  to  have  any 
tea  ?" 

«  Directly,  mama,"  said  Caroline ; 
'«  and  perhaps  Henry  will  escort  you 
back  to  Portman  Square." 

<*  At  all  events,"  said  her  mother, 
"  I  wish  to  consult  Mr.  Gordon  about 
some  papers  I  want  arranged." 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  Mrs.  Mor- 
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timer  had  her  desired  interview  with 
Gordon,  and  soon  set  his  heart  at  rest 
on  the  subject  he  was  most  anxious 
about.  "  She  told  him  how  highly  she 
valued  his  self-denial  hitherto,  and  that 
although  she  now  took  oflf  the  restric- 
tion of  speaking  to  Sophia,  she  must 
tell  him  that  they  must  not  think  of 
marrying  for  two  years,  by  which  time 
they  would  have  gained  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  world.  •'  But,"  added 
she,  "  I  will  have  no  engagements; 
each  must  rely  on  the  aflbction  of  the 
other." 

Gordon  was  going  to  make  promises 
of  fidelity,  but  she  checked  him,  saying 
— "  I  am  far  from  thinking,  my  dear 
Gordon,  that  you  are  not  serious  in 
your  present  profession.  But  I  have 
seen  a  little  more  of  the  world  than 
you,  and  have  known  more  than  one 
instance  of  people,  who,  after  binding 
themselves  by  promises  which  they 
conceived  themselves  bound  in  honour 
to  fulfil,  when   after   mixing  more  in 
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society,  they  have  had  cause  to  regret 
entangling  themselves.  Take  my  ad- 
vice, and  I  have  a  good  idea  that 
your  mutual  affection  will  be  suffi- 
ciently binding." 

Gordon  was  quite  overcome  by  iVIrs. 
Mortimer's  kindness.  He  asked  when 
he  might  see  Sophia  ?  She  told  him 
Caroline  would  resume  her  station  in 
Portman  Square  next  day,  consequently 
Sophia  would  return.  '*  I  think,"  con- 
tinued she,  "  you  must  place  confidence 
in  that  giddy  girl ;  it  is  the  only  way 
you  can  escape  her  raillery." 

Mrs.  Morris  being  now  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  confined,  entreated 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer  would  remain  with 
her  entirely,  and  she  said  she  would 
arrange  every  thing  next  day,  which 
she  did,  by  leaving  both  her  daughters 
in  Portman  Square. 

Gordon  came  next  day  to  escort  Ca- 
roline to  the  place  of  her  destination, 
and  during  the  ride  there,  he  told  her 
he  hoped  she  would  have  no  objections 
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to  call  him  brother,  as  her  mother  had 
given  her  consent  for  his  addressing 
Sophia.  The  kind-hearted  girl  shed 
tears  of  joy  at  this  intelligence,  and  de- 
clared nothing  could  make  her  happier. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  Gor- 
don lost  no  time  in  declaring  himself  to 
Sophia,  and  that  although  she  gave  no 
promise,  nor  did  he  exact  one,  it  was 
evident  that  no  force  would  be  requisite 
to  make  her  his  wife  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  her  mother. 

Elizabeth  was  now  so  fast  gaining 
ground  (apparently),  that  Archibald 
found  himself  compelled  to  say  to  Dr 
Henderson,  that  as  soon  as  he  would 
permit  it  he  would  take  his  sister  to 
Glenerrach. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. — "  No, 
no,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  sir ;  you  must 
not  think  of  taking  her  north  this  win- 
ter or  spring." 

Archibald  felt  alarmed,  and  looked 
so. — "  Have  you  firmness,"  said  the 
Doctor,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  to  hear 
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my  candid  opinion  of  your  interesting 
sister  ?" 

"  I  trust  I  bave,"  said  Archy ;  "  but 
you  surely  have  nothing  unpleasant  to 
tell  me?  She  looks  much  better,  and 
I  hope  her  strength  v/ill  soon  return." 

The  Doctor  seemed  at  a  loss  to  speak. 
The  other  observing  this,  told  him  that 
he  wished  to  hear  candidly  all  he  had  to 
say ;  "  and  I  trust,"  added  he,  "  that 
the  Being  who  sees  fit  to  afflict  us,  will 
give  me  strength  to  bear  it  as  I  ought." 

The  Doctor  now  told  him  he  feared 
his  sister  was  consumptive. — "  Indeed," 
said  he,  "  the  conviction  of  that  being 
the  case  was  the  cause  of  my  wishing 
her  not  to  suckle  her  child.  Few  con- 
stitutions could  stand  the  change  from 
the  salubrious  bracing  air  of  the  High- 
lands to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don, were  there  nothing  else ;  but  when 
to  that  is  added  late  hours  and  dissipa- 
tion, all  surprise  must  cease,  especially 
after  the  late  conflict  her  mind  has  been 
in,  and  the  constant  anxiety  she  must 
experience  from  her  husband's  absence. 
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But  even  that  would  not  have  so  bane- 
ful an  effect  as  the  incessant  reproaches 
she  is  making  against  herself  for  her 
past  folly  and  imprudence.  In  short, 
I  fear  that  of  her  complete  recovery 
there  is  no  hope.  Do  not  mistake  me  ; 
her  death  apparently  is  not  near — she 
may  live  months,  nay  years,  if  her  mind 
be  kept  easy,  but  I  much  fear  one  year 
will  not  pass  over  her  head." 

Archy  was  much  moved.  **  Can  no- 
thing be  done  ?"  said  he. 

"  All  I  would  recommend,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  would  be  for  her  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  this  winter  and  spring  in 
the  south  of  England  ;  and  if  all  is  well 
in  the  summer  months,  she  can  try  her 
native  air.  Believe  me,"  continued  the 
worthy  man,  "  I  feel  much  interest  in 
your  amiable  sister,  and  no  advice  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part  to  induce  her  to 
give  up  going  north  this  winter.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  physicians  who  think 
it  wrong  to  frighten  their  patient  by 
telling  them  their  true  state  ;  far  from 
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it.  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  as  a 
Christian  to  give  a  candid  opinion  when 
it  is  asked.  I  have  some  idea  Mrs. 
Henly  suspects  her  own  situation,  from 
the  questions  she  has  been  asking,  and 
her  request  to  have  some  confidential 
chat  with  me.  I  mean  to  be  as  candid 
with  her  as  I  have  been  with  you.  I 
know  I  may  ;  she  has  firmness,  and  I 
know  she  need  not  fear  death.  How- 
ever she  may  have  been  for  a  time  led 
away,  her  principles  are  not  at  all 
injured ;  and  I  repeat,  she  falls  a  victim 
to  self-reproach." 

Poor  Archibald  Fraser  was  so  much 
stunned  at  this  information,  that  a  great 
part  of  what  the  Doctor  latterly  said 
was  lost  on  him.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  hear  that  his  dear  sister  was  in 
danger.  "  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  who  will  tell 
this  news  at  the  manse  ?  who  will  say 
to  my  dear  and  revered  father  that 
it  is  likely  he  will  have  to  mourn  the 
death  of  this  darling  of  his  heart  ? 
But,"  said  he,  checking  himself,  "  I  beg 
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pardon,  sir, — I  forget  that  I  have  no 
right  to  intrude  my  sorrows  on  the  ears 
of  others." 

The  Doctor's  eyes  glistened  as  he 
shook  Archy  by  the  hand  ;  and  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  bhew  his  grief  to  his 
sister,  he  left  him. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  take  leave 
of  the  unprincipled  Mrs.  Harrington, 
the  original  cause  of  Elizabeth's  misfor- 
tune. The  part  she  had  in  the  plot 
with  Stanhope  was  soon  made  known 
by  the  opera-dancer,  who  had  written 
that  letter  at  her  instigation,  and  had 
all  along  done  what  she  could  to  excite 
Henly's  jealousy ;  but  she  thought  she 
had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded,  and 
told  the  whole  story  to  her  next  lover, 
who  soon  let  it  be  publicly  known. 
Mrs.  Harrington  consequently  received 
the  reward  of  her  baseness,  which  was 
expulsion  from  every  thing  like  respect- 
able society.  The  consequence  is  obvi- 
ous, as  it  was  pride,  and  a  fear  of 
losing  the  good  opinion  of  the  world, 
that  had  hitherto  kept  her  from  vicious 
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pursuits,  and  not  real  good  principle ; 
that  lost,  she  cared  for  nothing  more, 
but  henceforth  lived  in  open  violation 
of  every  thing  proper,  alike  forgetting 
Stanhope,  Henly,  or  Elizabeth,  whose 
deserted  situation  met  with  the  sincere 
sympathy  of  every  feeling  mind. 

We  shall  now  bid  adieu  to  the  guilty 
Mrs.  Harrington,  and  return  to  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  her  snares. 

Dr.  Henderson  was  perfectly  correct 
in  saying  she  had  some  idea  of  her  own 
situation  ;  the  very  first  opportunity  she 
told  him  she  had.  He,  according  to 
his  notions  of  what  was  right,  did  not 
entirely  contradict  her,  but  said  she 
had  youth  on  her  side,  and  no  saying 
but  that  after  passing  the  winter  and 
spring  in  the  south  of  England,  her 
native  air  might  complete  the  cure, 
and  she  might  yet  attain  years  of  hap- 
piness. 

"  Stop,  Doctor— not  another  word. 
Do  not  now,  when  I  am  endeavouring 
to  wean  myself  from  the  world,  bring 
my  naind  back  to  it ;  rather  strengthen 
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nie  in  my  resolutions,  and  put  up  a 
prayer  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  over- 
come  every  earthly  affection.  Alas ! 
were  I  to  live  years,  I  would  find  them 
short  enough  to  obliterate  the  follies  of 
the  last  eighteen  months.  But  it  is  now^ 
past ;  and  should  my  child  live,  I  trust 
my  fate  will  be  held  up  to  her  as  a 
warning  against  precipitance  in  the 
choice  of  a  friend,  and  above  all,  in  the 
choice  of  a  partner  for  life." 

Dr.  Henderson  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  family,  which  may  account 
for  Elizabeth  speaking  in  this  way  to 
him.  She,  however,  told  him  that  she 
would  look  on  herself  as  highly  crimi- 
nal if  she  did  not  agree  to  all  his 
wishes ;  and  in  order  that  her  hus- 
band's desires  might  be  fulfilled,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  house,  &;c.  &c.  she 
would  remove  a  little  way  out  of  town 
till  her  strength  would  admit  of  her 
taking  a  longer  journey. 

"  Wherever  he  is,"  said  she,  weep- 
ing, "  if  he  can  hear  of  my  actions,  I 
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will  shew  him  my  acquiescence  to  his 
wishes  is  cheerful.  Would  that  I  had 
never  disobeyed  him  !  But  my  regrets 
are  now  useless — ^he  is  lost  to  me  for 
ever.'* 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Morris  present- 
ed her  husband  with  a  daughter,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
Fraser.  Soon  after  her  confinement 
Morris  was  obliged  to  go  to  Lisbon, 
but  not  before  he  had  seen  every  thing, 
jointly  with  Gordon,  arranged  for  Eli- 
zabeth's comfort ;  for  which  cause,  con- 
trary to  her  wishes,  he  made  her  keep 
the  chariot. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  to  accompany  her 
sister-in-law  to  Devonshire,  as  were 
Mrs.  Mortimer  and  her  two  daughters. 
In  short,  there  was  no  attention  they 
and  their  friends  could  shew  her  that 
was  not  done. 

But  Elizabeth's  mind  seemed  now 
entirely  absorbed  in  preparing  herself 
for  the  final  change.  She  received  no 
male  visitors,  except  Gordon  and  Mr. 
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Robertson,  whom  business  called  to  her 
house. 

The  departure  of  Archibald  from 
London  could  be  deferred  no  longer 
than  till  he  had  seen  his  sister  and 
niece,  and  their  small  establishment, 
comfortably  settled  in  lodgings  at  Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs.  Henly  only  kept  her  own  maid, 
nurse,  housemaid,  and  cook.  She  also 
kept  the  under  butler,  who  was  a  very 
sedate  young  man.  It  was  highly  gra- 
tifying to  see  with  what  regret  the 
rest  parted  from  her.  With  all  her 
foibles,  she  had  behaved  to  them  uni- 
formly with  so  much  gentleness  and 
humanity,  that  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  her.  She  gave  those  she 
parted  from  a  month's  wages  from  her- 
self, besides  what  they  were  entitled  to 
from  their  master.  They  had  also  their 
character,  and  a  reference  to  her  or  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  in  case  of  any  application 
for  them  as  servants 

The  day  before  her  brother  was  to 
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leave  her,  which  was  a  few  days  after 
she  was  fixed  in  her  new  abode,  she 
had  a  very  earnest  conversation  with 
him. 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot 
recover,  and  I  would  wish  to  resign  my 
breath  at  Glenerrach.  Oh,  Archy  ! 
prepare  my  beloved  parents  to  receive 
their  erring  child,  and  to  bestow  on  me 
their  blessing.  Prepare  them  for  the 
change  they  will  behold  in  me.  I  left 
them  the  gay  and  happy  bride, — I  re- 
turn to  them  (if  I  do  return)  the  ema- 
ciated being,  just  ready  to  lay  down 
my  existence  ;  for  my  feelings  tell  me 
I  shall  not  live  long  after  I  arrive  at 
Glenerrach.  I  would  say  much  of  my 
beloved  Kate,  but  that  at  present  I 
cannot  trust  my  feelings.  Should  it 
be  my  misfortune,  notwithstanding  my 
wishes,  that  I  do  not  get  to  Glenerrach, 
I  shall  leave  it  in  writing,  as  a  last 
request  to  my  husband,  that  my  child 
should  be  entrusted  to  her  care.  Soon, 
soon,  I  trust,  she  and  her  Allan  may 
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be  united  ;  and  I  am  convinced  he  will 
not  object  to  her  becoming  a  mother  to 
my  Georgina." 

Archy  promised  every  thing  she 
wished,  and  assured  her,  that  at  what- 
ever time  she  fixed  on  coming  to  Glen- 
errach,  she  would  be  received  with  af- 
fection. He  had  determined  to  spare 
her  feelings  and  his  own  a  formal  leave- 
taking,  and  was  much  agitated  at  bid- 
ding her  goodnight.  She  seemed  aware 
of  this,  and  was  equally  so. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Mortimer  went  to 
spend  the  day  with  her.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  her,  she  knew  her  brother  must 
be  gone.  She  burst  into  tears,  and 
went  for  a  little  into  her  own  room. 
"  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  why  do  I  mourn 
this  separation,  when  I  know  in  this 
world  I  must  soon  bid  an  eternal  adieu 
to  all  I  love." 

About  the  middle  of  December  the 
party  set  off  for  Exeter,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety,  after  easy  stages,  to 
save  Elizabeth  fatigue. 
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Her  jewels  had  been  restored  to  her, 
and  she,  in  strict  confidence,  gave  them 
to  Mr.  Robertson  in  trust  for  Georgina. 
She  only  retained  one  of  Henly's  first 
gifts,  an  elegant  brooch. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


By  the  time  Archy  had  arrived  at  the 
manse,  he  had  no  communications  to 
make,  so  regular  had  been  his  corres- 
pondence ;  still  the  affectionate  parents 
and  attached  sister  had  many  inquiries 
to  make.  With  caution  and  gentleness, 
he  told  the  conversation  he  had  had 
with  the  doctor  and  Elizabeth.  The 
mother  wept ;  the  pious  father  prayed 
for  resignation.  To  Catherine  it  was 
a  severe  shock,  and  keenly  she  felt  it  ; 
but  she  did  all  she  could  to  soothe  the 
sorrows  of  her  parents. 

It  was  now  that  the  true  disposition 
of  Louisa  shone  forth  ;  she  exerted  all 
her  powers  to  amuse,  and  often  did  she 
succeed  in  beguiling  the  worthy  pair 
of  a  smile. 

There  is  something  truly  distressing 
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in  the  idea  that  some  misfortune  is 
hanging. over  your  head,  and  that  you 
know  not  when  it  may  occur.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Catherine.  She  had 
no  enjoyment  of  what  was  passing.  If 
ever  she  felt  cheerful,  the  idea  of  her 
sister's  suflferings  would  instantly  check 
her,  and  she  would  become  immedi- 
ately sad.  Her  health  would  certainly 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  these  feelings,  if 
her  mind  had  not  been  called  from  her 
own  sufferings  to  soothe  the  deathbed 
of  the  old  couple  in  the  mountains, 
who  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other. 

The  old  man,  who  was  the  last,  had 
left  it  as  a  particular  wish,  that  Cathe- 
rine should  take  charge  of  his  grand- 
child Jeannie — a  wish  she  instantly  com- 
plied with ;  for  as  soon  as  the  funeral 
was  over,  Jeannie  was  removed  to  the 
manse,  where  every  care  was  taken  of 
her. 

Catherine  determined  to  make  her  a 
•useful  servant,   as  she  had  every  reli- 
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ance  on  her  principles.  Meantime  her 
chief  care  was  the  old  lady,  who  was 
becoming  very  infirm.  She  was  also 
called  to  the  pleasing  task  of  attending 
her  sister-in-law  in  her  confinement, 
who,  about  a  month  after  her  husband's 
return,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  the 
parents  named  Hector. 

A  few  weeks  made  Anne  as  stout  as 
ever ;  she  suckled  her  baby  herself,  and 
as  an  attendant,  she  had  a  most  willing 
one  of  liOuisa,  who  passed  all  the  time 
she  could  with  her  little  pet. 

The  sort  of  attachment  which  the 
poor  deranged  Flora  had  early  imbibed 
for  Louisa  was  seemingly  strengthened 
by  this  event,  as  always,  when  she 
came  to  the  manse,  her  sole  attention 
was  paid  to  the  "  Bhein  Mhaister 
Eachen,"  (Mr.  Hector's  wife).  She 
seemed  to  have  an  idea  all  was  not 
right  with  Miss  Lizzy,  but  said  no- 
thing of  it,  except  she  saw  Catherine 
grave.  She  would  then  exclaim, — 
"  Oich  !  oich  !  fat  gart  my  nain  Miss 
Lizzy  li'e  Glenerrach  !" 
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About  this  time  they  had  pleasing 
letters  from  Alexander  from  Madras, 
where  he  had  every  prospect  of  doing 
well,  from  the  kind  exertions  of  those 
friends  to  whom  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  re- 
commended him. 

They  had  heard  of  Elizabeth  often 
since  her  arrival  in  Devonshire.  She 
was  no  worse,  but  rather  better,  as  the 
season  was  getting  on.  The  medical 
people  there  gave  her  friends  hope. 
On  these  occasions,  she  would  shake 
her  head,  and  say — "  Alas  !  they  know 
not  my  complaint;  they  cannot  cure  a 
broken  heart,  and  that  too  brought  on 
by  my  own  folly."  Yet  she  did  all 
that  was  prescribed  for  her  most  ex- 
actly. The  only  thing  which  astonish- 
ed her  friends  was  the  little  attention 
she  paid  her  child.  She  seemed  as  if 
she  were  trying  not  to  allow  her  to  get 
too  strong  a  hold  on  her  affections. 
She  passed  a  good  deal  of  time  in  her 
own  room ;  still,  when  she  was  with 
her  friends,  she  was  cheerful,  and  happy 
to  see  them  so. 
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Although  it  has  not  been  necessary 
for  this  tale  to  insert  them,  yet  there 
were  frequent  letters  from  Allan  Ca- 
meron. The  last  Catherine  received 
rather  excited  her  uneasiness,  as  it 
mentioned,  that  after  passing  the  win- 
ter very  inactively,  he  hoped  soon  to 
be  employed,  as  they  talked  of  sending 
the  detachment  he  belonged  to  to  join 
the  main  army.  After  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  she  looked  forward  with 
anxiety  for  the  day  which  brought  the 
post. 

Hector  ordered  his  agent  to  send  a 
paper  which  was  printed  three  times 
a-week  to  the  manse,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  father ;  consequently  three 
arrived  every  post-day,  and  these  three 
generally  served  the  family  for  amuse- 
ment the  whole  week. 

Kate  was  particularly  anxious  one 
day,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  bag  be- 
longing to  the  manse,  she  eagerly  open- 
ed it.  "  No  letter  !"  said  she.  She 
took  the  newspaper  of  the  latest  date, 
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and  looked  over  it  for  news  from  Spain. 
Her  eye  at  last  caught  the  Gazette,  in 
which  was  detailed  a  skirmish  which 
had  taken  place  between  a  part  of  the 
French  army  and  a  detachment  of  the 
British,  in  which  the  latter  was  victo- 
rious. Catherine's  breath  was  suspend- 
ed till  she  could  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Allan.  That  was  soon  done,  as  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  wounded  his  name 
appeared,  severely,  but  not  dangerously. 
She  read  on  mechanically,  but  she 
could  not  perceive,  from  her  great  agi- 
tation, that  his  name  was  particularly 
mentioned  by  the  officer  commanding 
as  being  worthy  of  thanks  from  his 
country. 

Catherine's,  as  we  have  often  seen, 
was  naturally  a  strong  mind,  but  of 
late  she  had  borne  much  on  herself,  and 
this  news  quite  subdued  her.  She  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  when  she  read  it ; 
and  a  few  minutes  after,  on  Jessy  Mon- 
ro coming  into  the  room,  she  found  her 
seated  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  with  the 
newspaper  in  her  hand. 
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Jessy  flew  to  her,  and  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter  ? 

Her  voice  roused  Catherine,  and  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  paper — "  Poor  Al- 
lan !"  and  burst  into  tears. 

Jessy  had  sense  enough  to  know,  that 
whatever  was  the  calamity,  Kate  would 
be  relieved  by  tears.  She  took  up  the 
paper,  and  read  the  Gazette.  She  turn- 
ed to  her  friend,  and  endeavoured  to 
comfort  her  by  saying,  she  hoped  there 
was  no  fear  for  Allan,  as  it  said,  al- 
though severely,  not  dangerously. 

«  True,"  said  Kate,  "  I  see  all  that ; 
but  Oh,  Jessy,  what  must  he  suffer— 
sick  and  wounded  among  strangers, 
without  a  friend  to  comfort  him,  or  an 
affectionate  hand  to  smooth  his  pillow  ! 
Oh,  Allan!  Allan!"  sobbed  Catherine, 
"  I  may  say  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  regretted  not  agreeing  to  your 
wishes  of  giving  you  a  legal  claim  to 
my  care.'* 

Before  she  had  quite  recovered  from 
this  paroxysm,    her   father  came   into 
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the  room.  So  unusual  a  sight  as  Kate 
in  tears  startled  him,  and  he  looked  to 
Jessy  for  explanation,  which  she  gave 
in  a  low  voice. 

After  reading  the  dispatches  with 
some  attention,  he  kissed  his  daughter 
tenderly,  and  entreated  she  would  be 
composed,  for  he  trusted  Allan  was  not 
so  ill  as  her  fears  suggested. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  her  fa- 
ther's neck,  and  burst  into  a  fresh  fit 
of  weeping.  "  Oh,  papa,"  cried  she, 
"  forgive  me  for  giving  way  in  this 
manner  to  my  feelings ;  but  I  was 
taken  unawares.  Pray  for  me,  dear 
papa,  that  I  may  obtain  resignation. 
I  will  go  to  my  own  room  till  dinner 
time.  Do  you  tell  my  mother ;  and  if 
you  please  send  over  to  Ardveorlich,  in 
case  they  may  have  had  any  letters." 

"  I  will  tell  your  mother,  my  child," 
said  he ;  "  and  I  will  entreat  the  Great 
Disposer  of  Events  to  strengthen  you. 
But  do  you  not  think  it  will  be  better 
not  to   send  to  Ardveorlich    till    they 
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send  here  ?  It  is  likely  they  have  heard 
nothing  of  it,  as  they  only  get  a  paper 
once  a- week  from  Edinburgh;  but  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  ours 
when  we  have  read  them,  Archy  shall 
ride  over  to-morrow  with  those  of  this 
day,  and  bring  us  intelligence." 

"  Yes,  dear  sir,"  said  Catherine, 
«  that  will  be  best.  Oh,  let  the  pa- 
rents be  spared  the  news  as  long  as 
possible." 

She  now  went  and  shut  herself  in  her 
room.  In  all  her  distress  religion  had 
been  her  solace.  To  it  she  now  flew, 
and  earnestly  prayed  for  resignation. 

She  kept  her  room  till  near  dinner 
time,  at  which  meal  the  Tamtalloch 
family  were  expected.  The  old  man 
had  meantime  communicated  the  event 
to  his  wife,  who  grieved  at  it  on  ac- 
count of  her  deserving  daughter.  But 
she  hoped  for  the  best. 

Catherine  dreaded  a  week's  suspense  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  now  she  were  to  be 
rewarded  for  all  her  former  self-denial, 
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for  the  very  evening  of  this  day  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer  called  to  ask  their  com- 
mands for  Inverness,  where  he  was  go- 
ing on  urgent  business,  and  would  be 
back  two  days  before  the  post.  He 
was  accordingly  requested  to  bring  any 
letters  which  might  be  at  Inverness  for 
the  family. 

In  the  interim,  every  one  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  Catherine,  and  she  was 
too  grateful  to  allow  their  cares  to  be 
thrown  away. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  farmer 
returned,  and  brought  a  letter  from 
Gordon  to  Rate,  enclosing  a  mere  bil- 
let, which  Allan  had  begged  of  him  to 
forward  directly  for  Catherine.  Un- 
fortunately, he  had  been  out  of  town, 
by  which  means  he  had  not  been  able 
to  anticipate  the  newspaper  intelligence. 

Catherine  scarce  waited  to  finish  this, 
ere  she  read  Allan's,  which  merely  said 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  but 
that  he  was  anxious  she  should  receive 
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the  news  from  himself,  fearful  she  would 
be  alarmed  at  seeing  his  name  among 
the  wounded.  He  told  her  not  to  be 
shocked  though  she  should  hear  he  had 
been  obliged  to  suffer  amputation,  as 
the  doctors  had  hinted  that  such  a  thing 
would  be  requisite.  "  But  fear  not  for 
me,  my  dear  Kate,"  he  wrote ;  "  I  have 
a  good  constitution,  and  am  otherways 
in  perfect  health."  He  begged  she  would 
communicate  his  situation  to  the  family 
at  Ardveorlich. 

Catherine  did  not  go  to  bed  till  she 
had  set  the  minds  of  the  good  couple 
at  rest.  As  to  Archy  and  his  wife, 
they  had  been  at  the  manse  since  the 
first  news  reached  them. 

Although  she  was  considerably  re- 
lieved from  her  anxiety,  yet  she  could 
not  divest  herself  of  uneasiness  till  she 
heard  the  dreaded  operation  was  over. 
This  news  came  the  following  week, 
and  Allan  was  as  well  as  his  friends 
could  suppose  him  to  be. 

At  Allan's  desire,  the  Doctor  wrote 
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a  few  lines  to  old  Mr.  Cameron,  telling 
him  his  son  was  in  so  good  a  way,  that 
he  would  write  no  more,  but  that  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  might  look 
for  letters  from  himself. 

Although  distant  from  her  beloved 
sister,  Elizabeth  was  not  insensible  to 
the  uneasiness  she  must  have  suffered 
at  hearing  of  her  lover's  wound.  She 
wrote  to  her,  adding — "  The  few  things 
which  now  interest  me  in  this  world 
are  the  events  that  constitute  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  my  friends.  For 
myself  I  have  no  worldly  care,  except 
to  prepare  myself  for  the  awful  change, 
which  I  am  now  more  and  more  con- 
vinced I  shall  soon  be  called  on  to 
make ;  nor  have  I  a  wish,  except  to 
trace  out  Henly,  that  I  might  obtain 
his  forgiveness. 

"  I  have  had  an  unexpected  visit 
from  Dr.  Henderson,  whom  accident 
brought  to  this  place,  and  have  extort* 
ed  his  opinion,  that  I  may,  as  a  last 
resource,  try  my   native  air  this  sum- 
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nier.  I  shall  therefore  be  with  you  at 
the  manse  about  the  middle  of  June. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  you,  Kate, 
that  I  am  much  reduced  ;  therefore  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  prepare  my  parents 
to  receive  the  shadow  of  their  child. 

"  Look  out  for  a  stout  healthy  girl 
to  take  charge  of  Georgina,  as  her  pre- 
sent nurse  has  formed  engagements 
which  will  prevent  her  remaining  in 
the  Highlands. 

"  I  take  my  maid,  and  the  man- 
servant who  has  been  so  long  with  me. 
I  fear  I  may  crowd  you  at  Glenerrach  ; 
but  it  will  not  be  for  a  long  time ; 
and  William  can  sleep  in  one  of  the 
out-houses. 

**  Mrs.  Mortimer  is  anxious  I  should 
take  one  of  her  daughters  with  me, 
but  I  have  declined  it — I  shall  want 
no  sick-nurse  but  my  own  Kate ;  and 
though  I  know  she  made  the  offer  in 
sincerity,  it  would  oblige  her  to  make 
some  sacrifices  were  I  to  accept  it,  as  1 
think  next  spring  she  will  be  obliged 
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to  go  to  India.  Gordon  has  however 
pressed  his  services  so  eagerly,  that  I 
have  accepted  of  t^em,  knowing  the 
most  fastidious  could  not  blame  me  for 
such  an  escort,  from  his  intimacy  both 
with  my  brother  and  husband,  and  the 
prospect  of  his  being  soon  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  latter. 

"  Adieu,  my  dearest  Kate  !  may  you 
soon  be  made  happy  by  good  accounts 
of  your  Allan  !  —  such  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of  your  attached  sister, 

"  Elizabeth  Henly/' 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

About  the  time  she  was  led  to  ex- 
pect it  from  the  surgeon's  last  letter, 
Catherine  received  one  from  Allan,  and 
as  it  contained  an  anecdote  connected 
with  this  tale,  I  shall  give  it  at  full 
length  : — 

"  My  Dear  Catherine, — Although 
it  is  now  nearly  three  weeks  since  the 
doctor  sent  off  his  last  letter  to  you, 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  I  have 
been  all  that  time  incapable  of  writing. 
Far  from  it ;  but  I  had  a  little  story  to 
tell  you,  and  I  would  not  take  up  the 
pen  till  I  thought  I  could  do  it  with 
safety,  in  addition  to  telling  you  that 
I  am  now  in  as  fair  a  way  of  recovery 
as  your  heart  could  wish.  And  I  have 
also  the  pleasing  prospect  before  me  of 
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seeing  you  in  a  shorter  time  than  I  at 
one  period  expected  ;  as  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  now  I  may  get  leave 
of  absence,  if  I  wish  it,  which  of  course 
I  shall  take  advantage  of.  But  more 
of  this  in  my  next.  I  must  now  pro- 
ceed in  my  little  adventure. 

"  On  that  day  in  which  I  received 
my  wound,  after  the  skirmish  was  over, 
a  sort  of  waggon  was  procured  to  bring 
as  many  as  were  severely  wounded  to 
the  nearest  convent,  in  order  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  (You  know, 
that  in  many  cases  convents  have  been 
turned  into  infirmaries  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peninsular  war.)  In 
this  case  there  was  no  respect  of  per- 
sons; and  very  properly — the  situation 
of  the  meanest  soldier  was  attended  to 
with  as  much  care  as  that  of  the  officer 
of  the  highest  rank.  So  that  on  our 
arrival  I  found  myself  among  about  a 
dozen  of  poor  wounded  fellows  of  dif- 
ferent stations,  and  also  belonging  to 
different    corps.     Though  as  all  were 
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bleeding  in  the  same  cause  levelled 
every  distinction,  the  cases  of  the  most 
imminent  danger  were,  consequently, 
first  attended  to. 

"  There  was  one  poor  fellow,  whose 
uniform  indicated  that  he  belonged  to 
the  74th,  and  whose  groans  excited 
my  compassion  in  a  particular  manner. 
When  the  surgeon  in  his  tour  came  to 
me,  I  entreated  of  him  first  to  attend 
to  the  case  of  the  poor  soldier,  as  I  was 
perfectly  sensible,  from  my  own  feel- 
ings, that  I  could  not  suffer  from  the 
delay.  He  obeyed  me,  and  went  to 
the  poor  fellow,  whose  wound  he  found 
a  little  above  the  knee.  On  examina- 
tion he  perceived  where  the  ball  was, 
and  that  it  must  be  immediately  ex- 
tracted ; — in  doing  which  he  put  his 
patient  to  extreme  torture,  so  much  so, 
that  it  called  forth  an  exclamation  in 
my  dear  native  language  of  "  Dhia  ! 
Diah  !  cud  de  tha  thu  deanedh  ?"  (God! 
God  !  what  are  you  doing  ?) 

"   None    but   those    far    from    their 
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dear  friends  and  native  place  can  have 
any  conception  of  my  feelings.  Could 
I  have  done  so  with  safety  to  myself  or 
him,  I  would  have  pressed  my  country* 
man  to  my  heart  as  a  brother.  But  I 
had  sense  enough  to  know  that  agita- 
tion would  injure  the  poor  sufferer. 

"  As  soon  as  the  operation  was  over, 
the  doctor  told  him  to  keep  himself  as 
quiet  as  he  could,  and  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  danger  of  him. 

"  The  surgeon  then  came  to  me,  and 
told  me  that  it  was  requisite  that  I 
should  undergo  the  amputation  of  my 
arm.  Of  course  I  made  no  objection, 
and  in  as  short  a  time  as  every  thing 
could  be  got  ready,  it  was  done  ;  and  I 
am  now,  as  I  said  before,  almost  fit 
for  duty  again.  But  to  return  to  my 
wounded  soldier. 

*'  In  the  distribution  of  the  patients 
in  the  different  apartments,  I  entreated 
that  he  and  I  should  not  be  separated ; 
and  I  told  the  doctor  my  reason,  and 
begged  of  him  to  find  out,  if  he  could, 
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what  part  of  the  Highlands  he  came 
from.  For  some  days  he  was  unable 
to  get  this  information,  as  the  poor  fel- 
low, from  not  being  in  a  very  good 
habit  of  body,  had  fevered.  But  this 
was  soon  overcome  by  judicious  treat- 
ment ;  and  you  may  guess  my  surprise, 
when  the  doctor  told  me  that  he  had 
come  from  Glenerrach,  and  that  his 
name  was  Monro. 

"  Yes,  Catherine,  in  this  wounded 
soldier,  I  discovered  the  younger  son  of 
old  Donald,  and  the  uncle  of  your  pro- 
tegee Jeannie.  I  did  not,  for  days,  ven- 
ture to  discover  to  him  who  I  was,  but 
begged  of  the  people  who  attended  me 
to  be  kind  to  him  also,  and  that  I 
would  see  them  reimbur-sed. 

"  At  last,  when  he  was  better,  and 
able  to  leave  his  bed  for  a  little,  I  asked 
him  one  day,  in  Gaelic,  how  he  was  ? 

"  Never  was  astonishment  and  joy  so 
expressively  painted  as  it  was  in  his 
face.  I  then,  by  degrees,  told  him  who 
i  was,  and  that  I  was  no  stranger  who 
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his  parents  were,  and  the  friends  they 
had  met  with.  My  recital  was  as  short 
as  I  could  make  it,  but  long  enough  to 
affect  him  exceedingly.  He  wept  like 
a  child,  and  bewailed  the  bad  conduct 
of  himself  and  his  brother,  which  had 
forced  his  parents  to  become  burden- 
some to  strangers. 

"  I  then  asked  him  how  it  happened 
that  neither  of  them  had  ever  written 
home,  and  what  had  become  of  his  bro- 
ther ? 

"  He  frankly  told  me  that  the  same 
profligate  ideas  which  made  them  en- 
list, had  obliterated  every  filial  thought 
from  their  minds  for  years,  and  that 
then  shame  deterred  them.  '  My  bro- 
ther,* added  he,  *  is  dead ;  he  was  killed 
fighting  by  my  side,  about  a  year  ago. 
The  sufiferings  I  have  had  since  that, 
and  especially  since  my  last  wound, 
have,  thank  God,  given  a  different  turn 
to  my  mind ;  and  I  would  be  thankful 
to  have  the  happiness  of  receiving  the 
blessing  of  my  parents.' 
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"  I  then,  as  gently  as  I  could,  told 
him  all  reparation  there  was  too  late; 
but  that  his  niece  still  lived  under  your 
care,  and  that  by  kindness  to  her  he 
might  make  up  in  some  measure  for 
his  unkindness  to  his  parents. 

"  The  poor  fellow  was  much  affected, 
and  either  is  or  pretends  to  be  so  very 
penitent,  that  I  have  in  a  manner  pro- 
mised to  try  and  get  his  discharge,  and 
take  him  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  have  much  difficulty,  as, 
from  the  nature  of  his  wound,  he  nev^r 
will  be  for  much  service  again  in  the 
field  of  battle;  and  I,  from  the  loss 
of  my  arm  (though  my  left),  will  want 
the  aid  of  a  valet.  But  I  must  have 
done.  I  have  taken  two  days  to  write 
this  letter.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Kate  !  I 
trust  we  shall  yet  have  many  happy 
days  together,  and  that  we  may  have 
no  cause  to  regret  acting  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  our  friends,  rather 
than  in  giving  way  to  our  own  feelings:. 
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Say  every  thing  for  me  to  all  around 
you.     Yours  ever, 

"  Allan  Cameron." 

Catherine  read  this  letter  with  much 
interest;  it  was  a  balm  to  her  heart, 
after  so  many  months  of  suspense,  to 
think  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  see- 
ing her  lover  sooner  than  she  had  even 
hoped.  The  unexpected  news  also  of 
young  Donald  Monro  being  restored  to 
his  country,  and  what  is  more,  to  a 
better  life,  was  a  source  of  consolation 
to  her. 

But  all  these  thoughts,  or  even  the 
hopes  of  seeing  Allan  soon,  did  not 
banish  the  idea  of  her  sister  from  her 
mind,  nor  the  uneasiness  she  had  on 
her  account.  Nor  could  she  at  all  con- 
jecture where  Henly  had  retired  to. 
She  was  perfectly  aware,  that  could 
she  trace  him,  she  would  very  easily 
convince  him  of  the  injustice  he  had 
done  his  wife.  Indeed,  she  flattered 
herself  that  surely  Mr.  Robertson  knew 
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where  he  was,  and  that  the  accounts 
he  could  give,  and  she  was  coitviuced 
would  give,  of  the  exempl:aryl:fe  J^liza- 
beth  led,  and  her  bad  healtli,  wer;3  bctli 
circumstances  which,  she  W2:s  suJe,  >f 
known  to  him,  would  draw  hiin  from 
his  concealment,  as  she  thought  that 
his  obstinacy  would  certainly  give  way 
to  his  love,  and  such  respectable  testi- 
mony. 

So  certain  was  she  of  this,  that  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Robertson,  entreating  of 
him,  if  he  knew  Mr.  Henly's  address, 
to  give  it  to  her  ;  or  if  that  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  promise  Mr.  Robert- 
son had  given  Mr.  Henly,  to  write 
himself  to  that  gentleman,  to  tell  the 
state  of  health  her  sister  was  in,  and 
the  earnest  wish  she  had  for  her  hus- 
band's forgiveness  and  a  restoration  to 
his  good  opinion  before  her  death. 

Catherine  did  not  conceal  from  Mr. 
Robertson  that  she  feared  her  sister  was 
fast  hastening  to  her  grave. 

This  letter  she  wrote  a  few  days  after 
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she  i)ad  got  her  sister*s  last,  and  she  im- 
*patiently- looked  for  an  answer,  which 
at  last  tarne,  and  left  poor  Catherine 
in  as  great  a  state  of  suspense  as  ever, 
as  Mr«  Robertson  wrote  her  to  say,  that 
he  had  not  waited  for  her  representation 
of  the  state  her  sister  was  in  to  write  to 
Mr.  Henly,  but  had  done  it  of  his  own 
accord  soon  after  Mrs.  Henly  had  left 
London,  and  addressed  the  letter  as  he 
had  been  desired,  but  that,  in  place  of 
getting  a  reply  at  the  time  he  expected, 
his  own  letter  was  returned,  marked — 
"  Not  to  be  found;"  and  that  he  (Mr.  Ro- 
bertson)  was  as  ignorant  of  the  place  of 
his  retreat  as  any  one  of  the  family,  nor 
could  he  devise  any  means  by  which  he 
could  be  traced  ;  but  that,  should  he  by 
any  means  be  able  to  find  out  Mr. 
Henly,  he  would  without  hesitation 
send  him  Miss  Eraser's  letter,  and  con- 
ceive himself  justified  in  doing  so,  al- 
though it  would  be  acting  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Henly  to  him,  but 
that  he  would  take  all  responsibility  on 
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himself,  as  he  thought  he  was  acting 
the  part  of  a  friend  in  wishing  to  re- 
store this  couple  to  each  other. 

"  And  what  is  become  of  Mr.  Henly  ?" 
I  hear  my  readers  exclaim.  "  Are  we 
never  to  hear  any  more  of  him  ?" 

It  is  time  we  should  now  look  after 
our  hero.  We  shall  therefore  leave  our 
friends  in  Devonshire,  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  at  the  manse,  attending  their  re« 
spective  charges,  and  take  a  brief  view 
of  Mr.  Henly's  proceedings  from  the 
time  he  was  left  by  Gordon,  previous 
to  his  receiving  that  anonymous  letter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


We  have  already  seen  that  Gordon's 
arguments  ahuost  convinced  Henly  of 
his  wife  having  been  erroneously  repre- 
sented to  him,  and  that  Stanhope's  last 
speech  could  not  mean  any  thing  bad ; 
and  he  almost  determined  to  accom- 
pany Henry  back  to  his  family,  and 
listen  to  what  Elizabeth  had  to  say  for 
herself. 

He  had  heard  part  of  her  confession 
of  her  errors  from  Gordon,  but  he 
still  hoped  that  she  would  reform,  and 
become,  as  he  was  determined  to  do,  a 
domestic  character;  but  in  the  midst 
of  these  resolutions  this  letter  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and  undid  all  he  had  heard. 

No  part  so  much  wounded  his  feel- 
ings as  reading  that  Mrs.  Henly  had 
pawned  her  jewels.     He  was  hurt  that 
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she  should  have  had  recourse  to  such  a 
measure,  rather  than  trust  to  his  gene- 
rosity, and  thought  that  a  female  who 
could  bring  herself  to  that,  and  also  to 
be  indebted  to  a  man  whose  society  her 
husband  had  forbid  her,  must  have  be- 
come void  of  principle ;  and  with  that 
impetuosity  which  marked  every  action 
of  his  life,  he  determined  to  separate 
himself  entirely  from  her  and  his  other 
friends,  at  least  for  a  time.  By  this 
means  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  her  principles  had  been 
corrupted  by  her  love  of  gaming. 

He  then  wrote  that  letter  to  her,  and 
the  other  to  Gordon,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  took  every  other  measure  that  he 
thought  was  likely  to  insure  his  con- 
cealment ;  and  he  bound  over  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson to  secrecy. 

During  one  of  his  various  visits  to  the 
Lakes  of  Cumberland,  he  had  observed 
a  cottage  built  in  a  most  romantic 
situation.  He  inquired  then  about  it, 
but  was  told  it  was  hired,  but  would  be 
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vacant  in  about  a  year.  This  was  the 
first  place  which  occurred  to  him,  and 
to  this  place  he  first  bent  his  course. 

He  took  no  servant  with  him,  and 
took  the  sum  he  allowed  himself  for  one 
year,  determining  to  place  it  in  the  bank 
at  whatever  town  he  stopped  at.  So 
fearful  was  he  of  being  traced,  that  he. 
would  not  take  letters  of  credit  on  any 
particular  bank. 

When  he  came  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  cottage  he  found  it  disengaged, 
and  immediately  hired  it,  furnished  as 
it  was.  In  his  establishment  of  domes- 
tics he  was  not  very  particular — one 
female  and  a  young  country  lad  form- 
ing the  whole. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  against 
bis  taking  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beechwood  Cottage,  and  his  sole  amuse- 
ment proceeded  from  a  library  which 
was  in  the  village  near  him.  Even  the 
society  of  neighbours  was  denied  him, 
except  the  curate,  had  he  been  inclined 
to  mix  with  them,  as  those  whose  rank 
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and  situation  in  life  would  entitle  him 
to  associate  with  had  sought  amuse- 
ment in  the  metropolis  about  the  time 
he  came  to  the  cottage. 

Had  Elizabeth  wished  for  it,  she 
could  not  have  chosen  a  situation  better 
suited  for  bringing  her  image  constant- 
ly to  Henly's  view.  Had  he  been  much 
exposed  to  society,  that  would  gradu- 
ally have  vanished  before  what  was 
surrounding  him  ;  but  here  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  him ;  for  the  few 
well-thumhed  books  at  the  library  al- 
ready named  were  soon  read,  and  the 
4;urate  was  the  sole  resource  he  had 
against  ennui.  Then  did  Elizabeth  ap- 
pear to  his  mind's  eye  as  she  did  at  his 
first  arrival  at  the  manse,  with  all  the 
fascination  of  manner  which  had  first 
gained  his  affections.  He  traced  her 
through  every  relative  duty,  and  on 
these  occasions  her  character  always  re- 
ceived new  lustre.  He  would  in  ima- 
gination follow  her  to  the  sick-bed  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted ;  he  would  then 
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fancy  he  saw  her  in  the  cottages  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  shepherds,  dancing 
their  little  chubby-faced,  rosy-cheeked 
urchins,  and  singing  to  them  with  the 
greatest  glee. 

"  Surely,"  he  would  say  to  himself, 
"  a  mind  that  could  take  such  delight 
in  these  recreations,  can  never,  in  so 
short  a  time,  have  become  so  corrupt 
as  has  been  represented  to  me.  And  if 
it  is  changed  for  the  worse,"  he  would 
add  mentally,  "  have  I  not  aided  it 
myself  by  my  over-indulgence  at  first, 
and  then  by  my  trying  by  compulsion 
to  bring  her  back  ?" 

Could  he  then,  with  these  ideas,  have 
brought  himself  to  make  inquiries,  he 
would  have  seen  the  result  of  his  de- 
sertion, and  have  brought  matters  to  a 
favourable  issue.  But  no  I  the  natural 
pride  of  man,  strengthened  in  Henly 
by  a  constitutional  obstinacy  of  temper, 
would  not  allow  him  to  yield,  and  he 
determined,  till  the  time  he  had  first 
specified,  to  make  no  inquiries.     Fatal 
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resolution  !  how  much  did  he  after- 
wards reflect  on  himself  for  adhering 
to  it ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  good 
genius  seems  to  have  deserted  him. 

The  winter  months  passed  in  this 
melancholy  way  with  Henly.  He  had 
heard  that  his  wife  had  been  ill,  but 
not  so  ill ;  and  he  seldom  wrote,  fearful 
of  being  importuned  by  Mr.  Robertson. 
As  the  spring  season  advanced,  he 
thought  he  would  vary  the  scene  by 
going  to  the  sea-side  ;  and  as  he  had 
no  correspondent  but  Mr.  Robertson, 
he  never  thought  of  writing  his  inten- 
tions to  him,  or  of  leaving  his  address 
at  Keswick  post-office,  where  he  had 
always  ordered  his  letters  to  be  left  till 
called  for.  And  as  he  had  no  idea  of 
returning,  he  also  drew  all  his  money 
from  the  bank  at  that  place ;  so  that 
there  was  scarce  a  possibility  of  the 
real  situation  of  his  wife  coming  to  his 
knowledge. 

He  bad  been   about  a  fortnight  at 
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Whitehaven,  when  he  was  one  day,  on 
the  beach,  accosted  by  an  officer  whom 
he  had  known  intimately  in  London, 
and  who  expressed  his  surprise  at  meet- 
ing him  in  so  remote  a  place.  Captain 
Barkly  asked  for  Mrs.  Henly,  and  if 
she  were  with  him  ? 

Henly  started,  and  begged  of  Cap- 
tain Barkly  to  say  nothing  more  of  a 
woman  who,  he  feared,  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever. — "  And  that,"  added  he, 
"  much,  much,  I  fear,  from  my  own 
folly.  But  to  convince  you  that  I  have 
no  wish  that  you  should  think  worse  of 
Mrs.  Henly  than  is  necessary,  I  shall 
tell  you  the  grounds  I  go  on." 

He  then  told  every  thing  as  it  had 
really  happened,  at  least  as  far  as  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  of  the  in- 
terpretation he  had  put  on  Stanhope's 
speech.  He  even  went  the  length  to 
say,  that  he  feared  he  had  gone  too  far, 
and  had  been  rather  precipitate  ;  but 
that  it  could  not  now  be  helped.  That 
if  his  worst   surmises  were   the  case. 
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they  were  best  separated  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  erroneous,  that  neither  of 
them  would  be  the  worse  of  this  sort 
of  punishment  for  their  mutual  follies. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Captain 
Barkly,  "  you  argue  very  coolly.  And 
your  wife's  peace  of  mind  is  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  your  whim  !-^and  you  come 
here  to  brood  over  every  thing  that  is 
horrible,  without  making  the  least  ex- 
ertion to  satisfy  yourself." 

"  But  how,"  said  Henly,  "  can  I  sa- 
tisfy myself?  Where  shall  I  find  a 
clue  to  go  upon  ?" 

Barkly  (who  was  a  kind  good-hearted 
being  as  ever  lived)  paused  a  moment, 
and  said, — "  I  have  it.  You  know 
Turner;  he  and  Stanhope  were  very 
intimate,  and  between  ourselves  I  be- 
lieve there  was  some  sort  of  money 
transaction  left  unsettled  at  the  time 
of  Stanhope's  death,  and  he  has  had 
too  much  delicacy  to  write  the  widow 
on  the  subject  as  yet.  But  I  am  soon 
to  see  him,  as  I  am  in  daily  expecta- 
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tion  of  orders  to  join  the  first  battalion 
of  my  regiment  (the  27th),  now  on  the 
Peninsula,  and  I  shall  speak  to  him  on 
the  subject." 

"  You  will  do  me  a  greater  favour 
than  that,"  said  Henly ;  "  you  shall 
take  me  with  you.  I  know  a  little  of 
Major  Turner.  I  believe  your  regi- 
ment and  his  are  in  the  same  brigade, 
and  I  shall  be  sooner  out  of  suspense. 
It  matters  not  to  me  where  I  am,  or 
v/here  I  go — I  am  equally  unhappy. 
And  that  I  may  have  some  plea  for  ac- 
companying you,  I  shall  enter  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  regiment  you  serve 
in,  for  which,  I  trust,  you  will  have 
interest  to  obtain  permission.  But  as, 
unfortunately,  the  unhappy  business 
has  had  so  much  publicity  (although 
you  were  ignorant  of  it),  except  to 
Major  Turner,  on  whose  honour  I  can 
rely,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  take  the  name 
of  Harley." 

This  business  was  soon  arranged,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  joined  in  wishing  to 
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amuse  themselves  with  the  surrounding 
scenery  during  the  remainder  of  their 
stay  at  Whitehaven  ;  which  was  not 
long,  as  a  day  or  two  after  their  plans 
had  been  fixed,  Captain  Barkly  received 
orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Fal- 
mouth, there  to  embark  for  the  Penin- 
sula. 

It  was  a  very  long  journey,  but  they 
could  not  help  themselves.  They  post- 
ed it  when  they  could  get  no  public 
conveyance,  and  used  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  possible,  and  arrived  just  the 
day  before  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  which  they  were  to  go  with. 

Here  was  a  new  scene  for  Henly  to 
meditate  upon.  In  one  place  soldiers 
bidding  their  wives  and  mothers  per- 
haps a  last  farewell — in  another  spot 
you  would  see  the  timid  girl,  looking 
with  weeping  eyes  at  her  lover,  and 
seemingly  begging  of  him  to  be  careful 
of  his  life  for  her  sake. 

In  a  third  group  you  saw  a  soldier 
of  good  mein,  surrounded  by  his  wife 
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and  little  ones ;  he  with  one  arm  sup- 
porting her  almost  sinking  frame,  and 
on  the  other  holding  his  youngest  dar- 
ling. With  all  the  earnestness  of  the 
most  anxious  parent,  he  seemed  to  be 
confiding  his  infant  treasures  to  the 
care  of  his  weeping  partner,  who,  on 
her  side,  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  grief,  that  she  appeared  to  be 
insensible  to  what  he  said.  The  only 
females  who  at  all  had  the  appear- 
ance of  satisfaction,  were  those  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  to  accompany  the 
troops  abroad. 

At  last  the  final  signal  was  given  ; 
every  feeling  then  seemed  to  have  given 
way  to  eagerness  in  doing  their  duty, 
and  in  a  shorter  time  than  Henly 
thought  it  possible,  all  were  embarked. 

Barkly,  with  his  usual  consideration, 
had  procured  leave  for  the  new  volun- 
teer to  be  in  the  same  transport  with 
himself. 

They  arrived  at  Corunna  in  May, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  join  the 
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brigade  under  General  Hill,  which  they 
accomplished  with  some  difficulty. 

As  soon  as  his  duty  would  permit 
him  to  do  so,  Captain  Barkly  saw 
Major  Turner,  to  whom  he  mentioned 
the  arrival  of  Henly,  and  his  views  for 
such  a  step.  The  three  gentlemen 
agreed  to  meet  that  night  at  the  Ma- 
jor's abode,  which  they  did ;  and  then 
Henly  was  informed  of  the  wound 
Allan  Cameron  had  received,  and  that 
he  supposed  he  had  by  this  time  set 
off,  as  he  had  had  a  letter  from  him, 
saying  he  had  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  that  he  was  to  take  charge 
of  some  poor  fellows  who  were  or- 
dered home,  as  being  for  the  present 
unfit  for  service. 

"  I  cannot  think  how  you  missed 
each  other,"  said  he,  "  as  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  at  Corunna  to  return  with 
the  transports  which  were  to  bring  you. 
He  has  promised,  however,  to  write  to 
me  as  soon  as  he  lands ;  meantime,  as 
far  as  writing  goes,  you  may  rely  on 
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every  exertion  I  can  make  for  you,  and 
I  shall  have  a  letter  written  to  go  by 
the  first  dispatches  to  Mrs.  Stanhope ; 
and  I  know  her  amiable  disposition  too 
well  not  to  be  convinced  that  she  will 
do  all  she  can  for  you." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Our  friends  at  Glenerracb  were  look- 
ing forward  with  much  anxiety  for  the 
month  of  June,  which  was  once  more 
to  restore  Elizabeth  to  her  paternal 
abode.  They  flattered  themselves  that 
her  native  air  would  do  much  for  her. 
Alas !  they  knew  not  how  deep-rooted 
were  her  complaints ;  and  all  that  Ca- 
therine could  do  was  to  prepare  them 
for  a  very  great  change  in  her  appear- 
ance, as  her  own  letter  indicated. 

Catherine  often  heard  from  Mrs. 
Morris,  who,  as  well  as  all  her  other 
friends,  sympathised  with  her  on  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Henly's  health.  The 
last  letter  she  had  received  from  Mrs. 
Morris  was  dated  the  end  of  May,  and 
in  it  she  mentioned  that  her  husband 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  resign  his 
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situation,  which  had  been  granted,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  remain  till  a 
proper  person  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
place,  which  could  not  be  obtained  be- 
fore July.  The  reason  she  gave  for 
this  was  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  which  kept  her  in  continual 
alarm. 

About  the  beginning  of  June  she  had 
a  letter  from  Cameron,  giving  the  joy- 
ful news  of  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
begging  of  her  to  write  him  how  Eliza- 
beth was,  as  it  was  only  on  his  coming 
to  London  that  he  understood  from  Mr. 
Gordon  her  true  state,  as  some  of  Cathe- 
rine's late  letters  had  been  lost.  He  also 
regretted  that  military  business  would 
detain  him  for  a  few  weeks  in  London, 
which  would  prevent  his  accompanying 
Gordon  and  the  invalid  to  Glenerrach, 
but  he  would  follow  them  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  he  thought  it  better,  he  said, 
to  finish  all  his  business  at  once,  rather 
than  to  come  up  again.  As  to  Monro,  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  him  appointed 
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to  the  Veteran  Battalion  at  present  at 
Fort-Augustus,  and  he  would  go  down 
with  him.  He  bid  Catherine  prepare 
Jeannie  to  see  her  uncle  (now  her  only 
relative)  a  very  altered  character  from 
what  he  had  been. 

Allan,  in  this  letter,  also  said  that 
Gordon  was  in  hourly  expectations  of  a 
summons  from  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  meet 
Mrs.  Henly  at  Weymouth,  to  which 
place  she  had  removed  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  her  writing.  He  under- 
stood, that  although  the  voyage  was 
very  long  from  that  place  to  Inverness, 
that  the  physicians  had  recommended 
it,  rather  than  going  by  land,  which 
would  be  so  much  more  fatiguing,  es- 
pecially as  Elizabeth  never  experienced 
sea  sickness.  They  had  hired  a  vessel 
which  was  quite  large  enough  for  the 
voyage,  and  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
according  to  the  time  they  would  have 
her. 

All  this   intelligence  was   gratifying 
to  the  family  at   the  manse,  who  now 
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looked  anxiously  for  letters  to  say  that 
they  had  embarked. 

A  letter  at  last  arrived  from  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  dated  from  Dover.  It  was 
to  Catherine,  and  written  in  a  very 
melancholy  strain. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  my 
friend,"  she  said,  "  that  I  fear  I  have 
taken  a  last  leave  of  my  much-esteemed 
Elizabeth ;  at  present  she  thinks  herself 
better,  but  that  only  proceeds  from  the 
happiness  she  promises  herself  with  her 
parents.  I  am  quite  aware  that  she  is 
sensible  of  her  own  danger,  but  that 
she  wishes  us  to  keep  up  our  spirits. 
The  leave  she  took  of  me  was  most 
solemn ;  she  seemed  at  that  moment  to 
have  forgotten  that  she  wished  to  im- 
press us  with  the  idea  that  she  hoped 
to  see  us  again.  She  threw  herself  in 
my  arms,  and  exclaimed — '  Take  with 
you,  my  best  friend,  my  last  blessing 
for  the  maternal  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you  since  the  commence- 
ment of  my  misfortunes. — As  for  you, 
my  dear  girls/  said  she  to  Caroline  and 
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Sophy,  <  who  have  been  to  me  as  sisters, 
accept  my  warmest  gratitude  ;  and  let 
the  last  words  I  now  address  to  you 
sink  deep  in  your  hearts, — beware  of 
forming  hasty  friendships,  for  to  that 
I  attribute  all  my  misery.'  She  em- 
braced them  affectionately;  and  once 
more  throwing  herself  in  my  arms,  and 
imprinting  a  kiss  on  my  cheek,  without 
uttering  a  word  she  hurried  to  her  own 
room.  They  embarked  next  morning, 
but  I  did  not  see  your  angelic  sister 
again  ; — it  would  have  been  cruel  both 
to  her  and  ourselves  to  have  renewed 
such  a  scene." 

As  they  in  a  manner  coasted  it,  in 
order  to  save  Elizabeth  fatigue,  several 
letters  reached  the  manse  before  the 
one  which  announced  their  arrival  at 
Leith,  where  they  were  to  stop  for  a 
day  or  two. 

Catherine  only  waited  this  letter  till 
she  set  out  to  meet  her  sister  at  Inver- 
ness, that  she  might  travel  with  her 
to  Glenerrach.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Archibald. 
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The  friend  at  whose  house  they  al- 
ways staid  when  at  Inverness  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  her  ;  and  the  medical 
gentleman  there,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  her  when  young,  was 
requested  to  be  ready  to  give  his  opi- 
nion when  called  on. 

The  meeting  between  the  sisters  ex- 
ceeds description.  Catherine,  with  all 
the  self-possession  for  which  she  was 
famous,  almost  allowed  her  surprise 
and  grief  to  get  the  better  of  her,  when 
she  saw  her  interesting  and  beloved 
sister,  not  yet  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
fast  sinking  to  the  grave. 

Elizabeth,  on  seeing  her,  gave  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  exclaimed,  throwing  her 
emaciated  arms  round  her  neck  — 
"  Kate  —  dearest  Kate,  —  here  am  I 
come  to  breathe  my  last  sigh  in  the 
midst  of  my  family." 

Catherine  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh, 
Elizabeth,"  said  she,  "  how  can  you  talk 
so?  I  trust  your  native  air  will  do  you 
miich  good." 
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Elizabeth  shook  her  head. — "  We 
shall  say  no  more  at  present,"  said  she ; 
"  but  I  must  introduce  my  Georgina 
to  you." 

She  rung  the  bell,  and  the  nurse  was 
ordered  in  with  the  child.  Mrs.  Hen- 
ly  took  her  in  her  arms,  and,  with  glis- 
tening eyes,  she  placed  her  in  those  of 
her  sister. — "  At  another  time,  and  in 
a  more  solemn  manner/'  said  she,  **  I 
shall  request  of  you,  Rate,  to  be  a  mo- 
ther to  my  babe." 

Catherine  took  the  child.  Her  feel- 
ings overcame  her,  and,  unable  to 
speak,  she  bent  her  head  over  her 
charge,  to  conceal  her  tears. 

The  little  darling,  as  if  conscious  of 
what  was  passing,  looked  up  in  her 
aunt's  face,  and  held  up  her  rosy  lips 
to  kiss  her,  as  if  she  had  said — "  Be 
not  afraid  ;  I  shall  be  a  good  child,  and 
will  not  give  you  more  trouble  than  I 
can  help." 

The  gentlemen  (who  had  been  down 
at  the  quay)  now  came  in.     Catherine 
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received  Henry  Gordon  as  she  would 
have  done  a  brother. 

Archibald,  from  his  having  seen  Eli- 
zabeth in  London,  was  a  little  pre- 
pared for  the  change,  but  still  seemed 
greatly  shocked.  Her  face  was  flushed, 
but  it  was  the  flush  of  hectic  fever. 
Her  eyes  were  animated,  but  it  was 
partly  owing  to  finding  herself  with 
her  dear  sister,  and  partly  from  dis- 
order. 

She  retired  early  to  her  room.  As 
the  Doctor  was  to  call  next  morning 
to  see  her,  she  begged  that  Catherine 
would  allow  the  nurse  and  child  to 
share  her  apartment. — "  She  has,"  said 
she,  **  ever  since  we  left  England,  slept 
in  the  room  with  myself;  but  I  now 
consign  her  entirely  to  you.  My  maid 
in  the  room  shall  sleep  with  me." 

Dr.  Grant  called  next  day,  and  sat  for 
some  time,  chatting  with  her  as  a  friend, 
after  listening  to  all  she  said  of  her  com- 
plaint. After  he  left  her,  he  went  to  the 
room  where  Catherine  was  sitting,  with 
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ber  niece  on  her  knee.  The  worthy  Doc- 
tor went  up,  and  stooped  down  to  kiss 
Georgina ;  and  when  Catherine  raised 
her  eyes  to  look  at  him,  she  saw  that 
he  was  observing  the  unconscious  inno- 
cent with  looks  expressive  of  compas- 
sion ;  nay,  she  even  fancied  that  the 
tear  was  in  his  eye.  He  shook  Ca- 
therine by  the  hand  at  leaving  her, 
and  said — "  God  support  you,  my  dear 
lassie  /"  This  was  enough  for  her. — 
With  the  gentlemen  he  was  more  com- 
municative, and  candidly  said,  that  as 
Mrs.  Henly  had  passed  the  spring 
months,  that  most  likely  no  change 
would  take  place  before  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  *'  Nay,"  said  he,  "  Archy, 
although  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
you  may  see  her  even  gaining  a  little 
strength,  do  not  flatter  yourself,  or  al- 
low your  worthy  parents  to  do  so. 
From  my  soul  I  pity  them.  As  for  your 
sister  Kate,  her  presence  of  mind  is  un- 
equalled ;  and  most  truly  do  I  rejoice 
to  find  that  she  is  likely  soon  to  be  re- 
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warded  for  her  uneasiness,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  her  gallant  lover  Allan  Came- 
ron." 

Dr.  Grant  now  left  the  gentlemen, 
that  they  might  prepare  for  the  com- 
mencement of  their  journey  next  day. 

Mr.  Gordon  and  Archibald,  anxious 
to  spare  Elizabeth  as  much  fatigue  as 
possible,  had  all  that  day  been  trying  to 
contrive  a  carriage,  so  as  that  she  might 
might  lean  down  if  she  pleased.  They 
at  last  succeeded  ;  but  as  it  could  not 
be  ready  the  following  day,  Archibald 
wrote  Anne  to  say  so,  and  not  to  ex- 
pect them  for  two  or  three  days  more. 

They  had  the  body  of  a  carriage 
taken  off  the  wheels,  and  a  sort  of 
covered  litter  was  substituted,  so  that 
Mrs.  Henly  could  either  lean  back  or 
sit  up  at  her  pleasure.  She  and  her 
maid  were  to  travel  in  this — Catherine, 
the  nurse,  and  child,  in  a  post-chaise, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  were  to  ride. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  they 
made   out   their  journey  uncommonly 
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well,  till  they  came  to  the  inn  to  which 
the  country  people  had  escorted  her  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  little  more  than 
two  years  before.  They  were  obliged 
to  stop  to  bait  the  horses.  Elizabeth 
came  out  of  the  carriage,  and  walked 
on,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm.  The 
contrast  between  her  present  situation 
and  her  prospects  when  last  there,  was 
too  striking  to  pass  unnoticed  even  by 
Archibald.  He  sighed  bitterly — he  felt 
his  arm  grasped  with  a  sort  of  convul- 
sive motion  by  his  sister — he  looked  at 
her  face — a  deadly  paleness  overspread 
it,  and  he  had  scarce  put  his  arm  round 
her  to  support  her,  ere  she  fainted. 

He  carried  her  into  the  house,  and 
ordered  the  landlady  to  bring  water. 
He  then  placed  her  on  the  bed,  which 
fortunately  was  in  the  room,  and  sent 
Gordon  to  prepare  Catherine  for  seeing 
her  sister  so  much  worse. 

The  landlady,  a  most  judicious  per- 
son, was  very  active  in  procuring  every 
sort   of  restorative  within   her   reach. 
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Their  cares  were  rewarded  in  a  few 
minutes  by  seeing  Elizabeth  restored  to 
animation.  On  her  perfect  recovery  of 
her  senses,  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed, 
and  looked  who  supported  her.  On 
seeing  it  was  Archibald,  she  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  burst  into 
tears.  "  Oh,  brother !  brother  !"  said 
she,  "  what  a  contrast !  Where  is  now 
the  gay  and  happy  bridegroom,  watch- 
ing my  very  looks,  and  soothing  my 
grief  at  parting  with  my  affectionate 
family?  Where  are  the  kind-hearted 
Highlanders,  who  at  parting  threw  their 
bonnets  in  the  air,  crying  down  bless- 
ings on  our  head  ?  Alas  !  every  face  I 
now  see  seems  fearful  to  look  at  me, 
thinking  I  may  be  alarmed  at  the  sur- 
prise expressed  in  their  countenances  at 
my  changed  appearance.  Oh,  Henly  ! 
Henly  I  did  you  but  know  what  I  suffer 
now  at  my  contrasted  situation  with 
the  time  I  was  your  happy  bride,  you 
would  think  that  all  my  follies  were 
amply  punished." 
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She  here  burst  into  fresh  tears,  and 
was  weeping  in  her  brother's  arms, 
when  Catherine  came  hurrying  into 
the  room.  Archibald,  the  kind-hearted 
aflfectionate  brother,  could  scarce  re- 
frain from  tears  himself.  The  former 
and  the  present  scene  were  both  before 
his  eyes ;  and  he  could  scarce  believe 
it  possible  that  it  was  not  yet  three 
years  since  first  Henly  had  been  intro- 
duced to  their  family. 

Elizabeth  had  found  herself  so  ex- 
hausted by  the  violence  of  her  euK)- 
tions,  that  she  was  forced  to  remain  an 
hour  or  two  longer  at  this  place.  In- 
deed, could  they  have  procured  com- 
fortable accommodation  for  the  night 
for  the  whole  party,  they  would  have 
remained,  but  that  being  impossible, 
they  set  forward,  as  Mrs.  Henly  was 
sensible  that  till  her  meeting  with  her 
parents  was  over,  she  could  not  be  easy. 
The  gentlemen  preceded  them  to  pre- 
pare the  good  old  couple  for  the  sight 
of  their  altered  child. 
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Fearful  that  it  would  agitate  the  in- 
valid too  much  to  see  the  whole  family 
the  first  night,  Anne,  with  great  consi- 
deration, remained  at  home,  and  kept 
Louisa  with  her. 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  at  last 
announced  the  approach  of  the  party. 
Archibald  flew  to  lead  Elizabeth  into 
the  parlour.  Gordon  went  to  bring  up 
the  child,  as  they  did  not  wish  the  ser- 
vants to  witness  the  interview. 

Poor  Mrs.  Fraser  felt  herself  so  much 
agitated,  that  she  could  scarce  keep 
from  fainting,  and  was  unable  to  move 
from  her  chair.  Jessy  Monro  kept  near 
her.  The  old  gentleman  himself  went 
and  received  his  fainting  daughter  in 
bis  arms.  He  carried  her  to  the  sofa. 
Her  mother  now  ventured  to  go  to  her. 
She  seated  herself  by  her,  and  took  her 
in  her  arms.  Her  father  was  on  the 
other  side  of  her.  She  took  a  hand  of 
each  in  hers,— looked  first  at  one,  then 
at  the  other,  and  with  an  almost  in- 
articulate voice,  exclaimed — **  Best  and 
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dearest  parents  !  do  you  forgive  your 
dying  child  for  all  she  has  made  you 
suffer  ?" 

"  Forgive  you  !"  they  both  cried  at 
once,  "  can  we  ever  forgive  ourselves 
for  listening  to  your  pleadings  and 
Henly's,  contrary  to  our  better  judg- 
ment ?" 

"  It  is  now  too  late,  my  ever  dear 
parents,  to  repine."  She  beckoned 
Henry  to  bring  her  the  child.  She 
placed  her  in  her  father's  arms,  and 
said  —  '^  She  will  fill  my  place;  she 
will  be  a  second  Elizabeth." 

Catherine  could  no  longer  contain 
her  suppressed  tears.  She  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  her  sister — "  Oh !  Bess,  Bess, 
spare  our  mother's  feelings  !  See,  she  is 
near  fainting  !" 

Elizabeth,  as  she  sat,  put  her  arms 
round  her  kneeling  sister,  and  said,  as 
the  tears  flowed  fast  down  her  cheeks, 
— "  My  best  Kate,  do  not  think  to  flat- 
ter me.  I  know,  I  feel,  I  shall  soon  be 
called   from  you.       Believe  me  I  will 

VOL.  II.  H 
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not  again  revert  to  my  own  situation. 
But  many  allowances  must  be  made  for 
my  weakness  this  night ;  I  am  agitated 
by  a  variety  of  feelings,  at  finding  my- 
self once  more  in  my  paternal  man- 
sion." 

It  was  a  scene  truly  affecting.  Gor^ 
don  was  much  distressed.  Although 
we  did  not  in  a  particular  manner  de- 
scribe the  reception  he  met  with  from 
the  old  couple,  it  was  almost  a  pater- 
nal one. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  had  a  little  re- 
covered herself,  she  spoke  to  Jessy 
Monro.  She  then  asked  what  was  be- 
come of  Anne  and  Louisa,  the  last 
of  whom  she  had  never  seen ;  but  she 
was  prepared  (she  said)  to  love  the  wife 
of  her  dear  brother  Hector. 

She  was  told  she  would  see  them 
both  next  day.  *•  And,  Archy,"  said 
shcj  "  be  sure  and  bring  over  young 
Hector  with  you." 

Archibald  had  thought  it  best  to  make 
Gordon  his  guest,  and  had  told  him  so. 
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The  usual  family  sitting  room,  from 
its  being  larger  than  any  of  the  bed- 
rooms, was  prepared  for  Elizabeth.  A 
second  bed  was  put  up  in  Catherine's 
room  for  the  child  and  nurse ;  and  there 
was  a  folding  bed  in  Mrs.  Henly's  for 
the  maid.  Nor  did  they  find  any  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  accommodation  for 
William,  who,  from  his  attachment  to 
his  lady,  would  have  put  up  with  any 
sort,  rather  than  part  with  her. 

Elizabeth  was  prevailed  on  to  retire 
early.  On  leaving  the  room,  she  bid 
her  father  good-night.  "  I  will  not  stay 
to-night,  my  dear  papa ;  but  I  trust 
that  to-morrow  night  I  may  be  able  to 
remain,  once  more  to  hear  you  call 
down  blessings  on  your  family." 

On  going  in  to  this  well-remembered 
room,  she  looked  round  her ;  but  for- 
tunately the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  it  for  her  comfort  had  caused 
such  an  alteration,  that  she  could  form 
no  association  of  ideas  with  it.  She 
slept  tolerably  well,  and  next  morning 
found  her  not  at  all  worse. 

H  2 
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In  a  short  time  after  breakfast  the 
Tamtalloch  party  arrived.  Anne  flew 
and  took  her  in  her  arms  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth stretched  out  her  hand  to  wel- 
come Louisa,  who  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  one  she  had  heard  so  much  of, 
and  had  been  so  long  taught  to  love 
and  pity,  that  she  almost  felt  inclined 
to  bend  her  knee  to  her.  But  in  an 
instant  she  recovered  herself,  and  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
which  was  to  put  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  burst  into  tears.  Catherine 
took  her  gently  away,  fearful  of  agi- 
tating her  sister,  and  told  her  she  must 
come  that  she  might  introduce  her  to 
Georgina. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  with  all  her 
friends  (which  had  agitated  her  a  good 
deal)  was  over,  Elizabeth's  health  ap- 
peared to  undergo  a  favourable  change; 
and  only  that  Archibald  and  Catherine 
had  Dr.  Grant's  words  ever  in  their 
mind,  they  would  certainly  have  been 
tempted  to  give  way  to  hope. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


About  a  week  after  Mrs.  Henly's  arri- 
val at  Glenerrach,  Gordon  was  obliged 
to  leave  her.  As  the  nurse  was  to  go 
at  all  events,  she  requested  he  would 
see  her  safe  to  her  friends.  The  little 
Georgina  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Jeanie  IMonro,  who  felt  no  little  pride 
at  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  The  child 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see 
strange  faces,  that  she  was  not  at  all 
shy,  and  Jeanie  soon  became  a  vast  fa- 
vourite. 

Elizabeth  was  much  affected  at  part- 
ing with  Gordon.  She  entreated  of 
him,  if  he  ever  gained  any  intelligence 
of  Henly,  to  inform  them  at  the  manse, 
whatever  it  might  be.  She  charged 
him  with  a  thousand  messages  of  love 
and  kindness  to   Mrs.    Mortimer   and 
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the  girls. — "  And  now,  Gordon,  fare- 
well !  You  have  been  to  Henly  and 
myself,  in  our  distress,  a  friend  indeed; 
for  which  now  receive  my  warmest 
thanks.  Adieu  !"  She  pressed  his  hand 
and  left  the  room. 

Catherine  accompanied  her,  and  on 
returning,  found  Gordon  with  his  hand- 
kerchief at  his  eyes. — "  I  am  not 
ashamed,"  said  he,  "  Miss  Fraser,  that 
you  should  see  me  thus  shew  my  weak- 
ness. He  could  have  no  feeling  that 
would  bid  that  angel  what  he  must 
know  is  a  last  adieu,  without  shewing  it. 
Your  brother  has  promised  to  write  to 
me.  To  you  I  wish  every  happiness 
and  comfort.  God  bless  you  !"  He 
now  hurried  out  of  the  room.  He 
had  already  taken  leave  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  ;  and  he  went  on  to  Tam- 
talloch,  where  the  carriage,  with  the 
nurse,  was  to  call  for  him  next  day. 

The  parting  between  Mrs.  Henly  and 
this  woman  was  what  one  might  ex- 
pect it  to  be   between  an  attached  ser- 
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vant  and  a  kind  mistress.  Mrs.  Henly 
made  her  a  present  of  a  year's  wages, 
and  five  guineas  for — mourning.  She 
said  this  in  a  low  voice.  Mr.  Gordon, 
at  Elizabeth's  desire,  was  to  pay  all 
her  travelling  charges.  The  poor  crea- 
ture was  almost  in  fits  at  parting  with 
Georgina,  who  had  been  her  charge 
from  her  birth. 

Elizabeth  now  was  able  to  go  out  a 
Httle  sometimes  on  horseback.  The 
neighbours,  who  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  manse,  came 
often  to  see  her.  She  was  pleased  to 
see  them,  but  she  never  felt  happier 
than  when  none  but  the  family  were 
with  her.  She  often  held  conversations, 
on  religious  subjects,  with  Archibald, 
and  begged  of  him  to  pray  for  her. 
She  also  regularly  now  attended  every 
evening  at  family  worship,  and  in  the 
morning  also ;  she  never  liked  the 
children  in  the  room  (for  Anne  was  as 
much  at  the  manse  as  at  home),  and 
they  were  generally  given  over  during 
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the  day  to  Louisa,  who  asked  no  better 
employment. 

Major  Turner  had  been  as  good  as 
bis  word,  and  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Stanhope  ;  but  before  a  return  could  be 
expected  to  this  letter,  the  Major  re- 
ceived the  promised  letter  from  Allan, 
which,  among  other  pieces  of  intelli- 
gence, told  him  that  no  hopes  were 
entertained  of  Mrs.  Henly's  recovery, 
and  that  she  had  gone  to  Glenerrach — 
to  die ; — that  she  was  perfectly  re- 
signed to  her  situation,  and  only  mourn- 
ed that  circumstances  put  it  out  of  her 
power  to  convince  her  husband  of  her 
unalienated  affection. 

Ere  the  shock  this  news  gave  to 
Henly  had  at  all  subsided,  Major 
Turner's  letter  was  replied  to  by  Mrs. 
Stanhope;  but  poor  Henly  was  not  at 
,  present  in  a  way  to  listen  to  it,  as  Al- 
lan's letter,  aided  by  the  anxiety  of 
mind  he  had  suffered  for  some  months, 
had  brought  on  a  fever  of  an  alarming 
kind.      Poor    was   the    attendance   he 
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could  get  ip  his  present  situation  ;  but 
the  best  which  could  be  procured  for 
him  was  supplied  by  the  kindness  of 
his  friends,  although  their  mifttary  duty 
prevented  their  doing  so  personally. 

Anxiety  to  attain  a  favourite  object 
is  often  a  stimulus  to  the  mind  when 
illness  is  brought  on  by  agitation.  Such 
at  least  was  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  Henly^s  sole  aim  now  seemed 
to  be  speedily  to  be  able  to  fly  to  his 
wife.  But  his  illness  had  been  too  se- 
vere to  admit  of  a  speedy  recovery ; 
and  this  wish  of  soon  reaching  Glen- 
errach  was  strengthened  as  soon  as  he 
read  Mrs.  Stanhope's  letter,  which  was 
as  follows  : — 

"  Sir, — Your  letter  required  no  apo- 
logy. The  delicacy  you  have  shewn 
towards  my  feelings  I  shall  ever  be 
grateful  for.  Till  I  got  yours,  I  had 
never  had  courage  to  open  Stanho]>e's 
writing-desk  to  look  for  the  paper  you 
wished.     I  now  inclose  it  to  you,  along 

H  3 
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with  a  letter  which  my  unfortunate 
and  misguided  husband  seems  to  have 
written  to  you  the  day  previous  to  his 
unhappy  rencontre  with  Mr.  Henly ; 
but  which,  for  what  cause  I  cannot 
guess,  he  never  sent.  As  there  is  a 
part  of  it  materially  connected  with 
your  business,  I  send  it  to  you  entire. 
Of  the  other  parts  of  it  you  have  ray 
leave  to  make  any  use  you  please  which 
may  tend  to  clear  the  character  of  IMrs. 
Henly,  which  has  been  unhappily  in- 
jured in  the  opinion  of  those  not  well 
acquainted  with  her  worth,"  6cc.  &c. 

Eagerly  did  the  kind-hearted  Turner 
read  over  Stanhope's  letter  to  himself. 
After  all  he  had  had  to  say  relative  to 
pecuniary  matters  was  over,  he  adds — 
"  When  I  commenced  this  epistle,  how 
diflferent  were  my  ideas  to  what  they 
are  now!  You  know  my  opinions  of 
female  stability ;  that  I  have  often  told 
you  few  who  could  allow  their  minds  to 
be  absorbed  by  gaming  could  resist  the 
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attentions  of  the  other  sex.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  young,  the  fasci- 
nating Mrs.  Henly,  to  convince  me  of 
my  error. 

"  I  went  to  her  this  day,  fraught 
with  the  hope  that  I  could  easily  lead 
her  to  my  purpose  by  pointing  out  to 
her  how  her  husband  neglected  her, 
and  was  giving  his  sole  attentions  to 
another  (by  the  bye  that  was  a  plot  of 
the  wretch  Mrs.  Harrington  and  my- 
self). Oh,  Turner !  had  you  seen  the 
dignified  manner  she  treated  me  with, 
and  the  contempt  she  shewed  me,  you 
would  have  thought  as  I  did,  that  sure 
jf  ever  there  was  an  angel  on  earth,  it 
was  Mrs.  Henly.  She  awed  me  into 
silence,  and  bid  me  begone  with  such 
a  tone  of  superior  virtue,  that  I  slunk 
from  her  presence  quite  abashed,  hum- 
bled in  my  own  opinion  more  than 
ever  I  was  before — perfectly  convinced 
that  a  young  and  artless  character, 
such  as  she  was,  might,  from  evil  ex- 
ample, be  led  to  the  card-table,  with- 
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out  suffering  her  principles  to  be  cor- 
rupted, when  religion  has  been  early  in- 
stilled into  her  mind. 

"  Did  such  wicked  fellows  as  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  associating  with  meet 
oftener  with  such  characters  as  Mrs. 
Henly's,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
business  at  Doctors'  Commons  ;  for  the 
most  profligate  among  us  never  make 
advances,  except  with  encouragement 
to  do  so.  But  on  this  occasion  I  have 
not  even  this  excuse,  as  I  only  pre- 
sumed on  Mrs.  Henly's  love  of  play, 
and  her  having  become  my  debtor," 
«kc.  &c. 

This  was  all  of  the  letter  which  con- 
cerned Henly,  and  enough  it  was  al- 
most to  drive  him  to  distraction  at  his 
ungenerous  behaviour. 

He  now  wrote  a  letter  to  Catherine, 
full  of  contrition  for  bis  past  conduct, 
and  entreating  her  to  prepare  his  wife 
to  receive  him,  and  to  grant  him  her 
pardon.  This  letter  was  sent  under 
cover  to  Allan   Cameron;  and  he  was 
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requested  to  forward  it  in  one  of  his 
own  to  Glenerrach,  and  to  say  that 
Henly  only  waited  till  he  had  quite  re- 
covered his  health,  before  he  would 
commence  his  journey,  but  that  he 
hoped,  before  the  month  of  August  was 
past,  that  he  would  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  his  much-injured  Eliza*- 
beth,  and  obtaining  her  forgiveness. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  in  one  from 
Allan,  written  about  a  week  before  he 
WAS  to  leave  liOndon,  was  the  first 
event  that  interrupted  the  quiet  of  the 
family  at  the  manse  since  Elizabeth's 
first  agitations  were  over. 

Catherine  first  communicated  the 
contents  to  her  parents  and  brother,  in 
in  order  to  have  their  opinion.  Their 
first  care  was  to  fix  on  some  plan  gra- 
dually to  tell  Elizabeth  that  her  hus- 
band's place  of  abode  had  been  traced, 
and  that  some  circumstances  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  which,  had  they  ear- 
lier done  so,  would  have  spared  much 
pain  and  anxiety. 
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They  did  so,  and  then,  with  as  much 
caution  as  possible,  they  let  her  into  as 
much  of  the  truth  as  was  necessary  for 
her  to  know,  ending  by  telling  her  that 
as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit  him, 
he  would  come  to  Glenerrach,  if  she  did 
not  refuse  to  see  him  after  his  unkind 
conduct  towards  her. 

"  Refuse  to  see  him !"  cried  she. 
**  Alas  !  what  right  have  I  to  upbraid 
him,  who  have  been  so  faulty  myself  ? 
And  you,  my  dear  parents  and  kind 
brother  and  sister,  let  me  entreat  of 
you  to  welcome  him  with  kindness,  and 
recollect  that  he  had  just  cause  for  his 
suspicion.  If  for  nothing  more,  had  he 
not  reason  for  displeasure  in  my  con- 
firmed intimacy  with  Mrs.  Harrington, 
contrary  to  his  wishes  ?" 

Her  parents  told  her  it  would  ill  be- 
come erring  mortals  like  them  to  with- 
hold their  forgiveness  from  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  she  might  assure  herself 
of  their  reception  of  him  being  such  as 
she  would  wish. 
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She  then  entreated  her  sister  to  write 
off  to  him  to  hurry  him,  and  begged  of 
her  to  inclose  her  letter  to  Gordon, 
with  a  request  from  her  to  forward  it 
to  Henly  by  the  first  conveyance. 

"  I  am  anxious  now  to  have  this 
meeting  over,"  said  the  dying  saint,  "  as 
I  am  led  to  suppose,  from  my  feelings, 
that  I  have  no  time  to  lose." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


One  of  Catherine's  reasons  for  inclo- 
sing this  letter  to  Gordon  was,  that  she 
flattered  herself  Allan  might  either  have 
left  London,  or  at  least  be  on  the  eve 
of  it. 

The  former  happened  to  be  the  case, 
as  the  following  week  brought  a  letter 
from  Allan,  dated  Edinburgh,  desiring 
his  friends  at  the  manse  to  prepare  to 
see  their  mutilated  soldier  in  a  few 
days.  **  I  shall  just,"  said  he  in  his 
letter,  which  was  to  Archibald,  "  call 
and  say  Cea  mar-tha-thu?  (How  are 
you  ?)  to  the  good  folks  at  Ardveorlich, 
and  then  hasten  to  my  scarcely  less  dear 
friends  at  the  manse  and  Tamtalloch. 

"  Archy,  you  cannot  guess  my  feel- 
ings;— you  have  never  had  the  heart- 
rending thought,  that  perhaps  the  being 
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you  loved  most  on  earth  would  soon 
have  cause  to  weep  at  the  idea,  that  by 
the  fate  of  war  you  should  be  left  on 
the  field  of  battle  to  take  your  chance, 
of  perhaps  bleeding  to  death,  or,  what 
is  infinitely  worse,  of  being  hurried 
to  your  account  by  some  of  those  ruth- 
less barbarians  who  make  a  bloody  field 
a  harvest !  No,  no, — your  life  has  been 
a  placid  one.  Constantly  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  girl  you  early  attached  your- 
self to,  your  feelings  on  your  own  ac- 
count have  never  been  tried.  What 
you  have  felt  has  proceeded  from  sym- 
pathy to  others.  You  cannot  therefore 
experience  what  I  do  at  the  prospect  I 
have  now  of  shortly  seeing  my  Cathe- 
rine. What  do  I  not  owe  to  her  for 
her  firmness  in  refusing  to  unite  her- 
self to  me  till  I  could  remain  at  home 
with  honour  to  myself !  I  trust  that 
she  will  now  have  no  hesitation  in  be- 
coming mine  as  soon  after  my  arrival 
as  will  be  convenient.  I  fear  she  may 
make  her  sister's  health  a  motive  for 
delay ;  but  assure  her  from  me,  that  I 
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never  will  prevent  her  from  fulfilling 
10  sacred  a  duty,  however  I  may  try 
to  lessen  it  by  participation.  li 

"  Adieu,  my  friend  !  I  trust  I  shall 
soon  have  an  additional  title  to  beins: 
your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Allan  Cameron." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the 
cause  of  it,  but  certainly  from  the  time 
Henly's  letter  arrived  Elizabeth's  health 
visibly  changed,  although  her  looks  even 
bore  a  better  appearance,  and  her  spi- 
rits were  assuredly  greater  than  her 
strength. 

Archibald  was  sure  it  would  please 
Elizabeth  to  know  that  Allan  was  so 
soon  expected ;  he  therefore  gave  her 
the  letter  to  read,  which  she  did.  Af- 
terwards, on  handing  it  to  him,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  her  in  tears.  He  felt 
alarmed,  and  was-  going  to  call  assist- 
ance. She  stopped  him. — **  Archy," 
said  she,  "  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you  without  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  family  being  present. 
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I  am  aware  they  cannot  flatter  them- 
selves that  I  shall  recover,  but  I  am  also 
sure  that  they  have  not  brought  them- 
selves to  suppose  the  change  is  so  near 
as  my  own  feelings  tell  me  it  is.  But 
I  think  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  see 
my  dearest  Catherine  happy  before  I 
die.  I  know  she  will  make  my  state  of 
health  a  plea  to  put  off  the  marriage ; 
J)ut  tell  Allan  from  me,  when  he  comes, 
to  leave  his  cause  in  my  hands,  and  I 
have  every  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
prevail  with  her.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend shewing  that  letter  to  her." 

Archibald  felt  much  affected  at  the 
composure  w^ith  which  Elizabeth  spoke 
of  her  approaching  end. 
ifiiShe  begged  of  him  not  to  give  way 
to  his  feelings,  but  to  set  an  example 
of  fortitude  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
"  Think,  my  dearest  brother,  of  me  as 
if  I  were  only  preceding  you  on  a  long 
journey,  at  the  end  of  which  we  are  all 
to  meet.  And  oh  !"  said  she,  with  an 
earnest  voice,  and  raising  her  hands  and 
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eyes  to  heaven,  "  most  fervently  I  pray 
that  we  may  all  meet  where  there  are 
neither  cares  nor  sorrows  !  Leave  me 
now,"  added  she ;  "  for  when  I  see  you 
so  much  affected,  and  think  of  the  love 
shewn  to  me  by  all  around  me,  I  dread 
that  I  may  be  sinful  enough  to  wish  to 
remain  a  little  longer  with  you." 

Her  brother  obeyed  her,  and  left  her ; 
but  he  was  so  fearful  that  his  counte- 
nance would  betray  to  his  parents  or 
Catherine  what  had  been  passing  be- 
fore he  could  explain  it  properly,  that 
he  left  the  house  without  seeing  them, 
only  leaving  a  message  that  he  would 
call  back  in  the  evening. 

On  this  very  day  the  family  were  all 
seated  in  the  dining-room,— the  invalid 
leaning  on  a  sofa,  Louisa  amusing  her- 
self as  usual  with  Georgina, — when 
they  were  a  good  deal  startled  by  a  sort 
of  rustling  in  the  passage,  as  if  they 
wished  to  prevent  some  one  from  enter- 
ing. Catherine  got  up,  and  on  opening 
the  door,  saw  with  some  surprise  poor 
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Flora,  who  had  been  some  time  absent, 
wishing  to  force  herself  past  Jeanie 
Monro. 

As  soon  as  the  poor  maniac  saw  Ca- 
therine, she  sprung  past  her  opponent, 
crying^ — "  Oich  I  oich  !  ma  grab  (my 
dear)  Miss  Kate,  ye  no  hinner  me  ta 
see  my  nain  Miss  Lizzibeth,  dat  tay 
sae  no  be  weel  ?" 

"  No/'  said  Catherine,  "  I  will  not 
hinder  you,  but  you  must  be  very  quiet, 
as  my  sister  is  not  very  well." 

Flora,  who  stood  in  a  sort  of  awe  of 
Catherine,  made  many  promises  of  good 
behaviour. 

She  was  now  permitted  to  enter.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  Elizabeth  on  the  sofa, 
she  gave  one  spring  forward.  Mrs. 
Henly  looking  up,  and  seeing  the  poor 
distracted  being  to  whom  she  had  ever 
shewn  kindness,  held  out  her  hand  to 
her.  Poor  Flora  stood  aghast,  and  ne- 
ver moved.  At  last,  when  Elizabeth 
spoke,  and  said  with  all  the  kindness 
she  was  wont  to  do,  "  Cea-mar-tha- 
thu?"  (How  are  you?)  in  an  instant 
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Flora  was  beside  her,  and  had  hold  of 
her  hand — "  Dhiu  cudichmi !  (God  bless 
me !)  be  ye  Miss  Lizzibeth  ?  Och  !  och  ! 
Black  be  de  day  dat  ye  first  seed  Dun- 
wasel  Sassenach  (English  gentleman),  or 
left  ta  bonnie  Glenerrach."  And  she 
wept  bitterly. 

Catherine  was  afraid  her  sister  would 
be  too  much  agitated  ;  and,  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  Flora,  she  pointed  to 
Louisa  and  the  child,  and  told  her  in 
her  native  tongue  that  that  was  Miss 
Lizzibeth's  child.  From  this  moment 
Flora  took  a  charge  of  the  infant,  who 
soon  became  attached  to  her. 

To  some  readers  it  may  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  Flora  could  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  charge  ; — of  course  she  was 
not  entirely  so.  But  those  acquainted 
with  the  Highlands  must  know  that 
there  is  scarce  a  parish  where  there  is 
not  some  poor  creature,  who,  though 
not  completely  sane,  is  still  so  much  the 
reverse  that  they  are  unable  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  consequently  sup- 
ported by  their  friends.    They  have  also 
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a  wandering  disposition,  and  never  will 
remain  long  in  one  place,  and  the  poor- 
est hovel  has  always  a  corner  for  the 
"  puir  daft  lassie." 

Flora  was  particularly  harmless.  She 
was  a  sort  of  cholt  of  Elizabeth's,  and 
enthusiastic  in  her  love  for  her.  She 
often  staid  longer  at  the  manse  than 
anywhere  else,  as  she  was  always  kind- 
ly treated  there.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  Elizabeth  since  her 
marriage  ; — no  wonder  her  affectionate 
heart  was  moved  at  the  change. 

At  the  time  Allan  promised,  he  ar- 
rived at  Ardveorlich,  and  as  soon  after 
that  as  he  could,  he  was  at  the  manse. 
No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  meeting 
between  him  and  Catherine.  She  was 
above  all  disguise,  and  did  not  feel 
ashamed  to  say,  that  now,  as  he  was 
eome,  were  it  not  for  the  situation  Eli- 
zabeth was  in,  she  would  be  the  hap- 
piest creature  in  the  world. 

"  But,  Allan,  you  must  forgive  me 
for  thus  clouding  the  happiness  of  our 
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meeting;  but  indeed  I  cannot  think  of 
the  near  prospect  I  have  of  losing  my 
early  friend  and  beloved  sister,  without 
feeling  more  than  I  can  describe.  You 
will  be  shocked  when  you  see  all  that 
now  remains  of  the  gay  Elizabeth 
Fraser." 

Just  as  Catherine  had  said  this,  Eli- 
zabeth came  into  the  room,  leaning  on 
Archibald.  It  required  all  Allan's  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  keep  him  from  shew- 
ing how  much  her  appearance  affected 
him.  She  saw  his  emotion,  but  said 
nothing,  except  to  tell  him  the  delight 
she  felt  at  seeing  him  once  more. 

"  I  am  changed,  Allan,"  said  she^ 
*'  sadly  changed  since  we  last  met ; 
but  believe  me,  my  interest  in  you  is 
as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  it  was 
when  we,  with  each  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  bounded  over  all  the  hills 
of  Glenerrach  with  sportive  innocence, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  regardless  of 
future  sorrow  or  care." 

She  seemed  overcome  at  the  mentioa 
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of  those  happy  days.  Allan  seated  him- 
self by  her,  and  as  every  one  thought 
she  might  wish  to  speak  to  him  of 
Henly,  they  left  the  room. 

In  about  an  hour  after  this  Catherine 
went  in  ;  they  were  still  in  earnest  con- 
versation, but  on  her  entrance  stopped. 
Elizabeth  in  a  few  minutes  left  them, 
and  retired  to  her  own  room. 

As  soon  as  Allan  found  himself  alone 
with  Catherine,  he  told  her  he  trusted 
she  would  now  make  no  objections  to 
their  immediate  union. 

"  Oh,  Allan  !"  said  Catherine,  "could 
I  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  were 
serious  in  urging  me  to  this  step,  and 
see  the  state  my  sister  is  in,  I  would 
be  shocked  indeed." 

That  evening  Elizabeth  sent  to  tell 
her  father  that  she  wished  to  see  him  in 
her  own  apartment.  After  he  had  been 
a  little  time  with  her,  Catherine  and 
Mrs.  Fraser  senior  were  sent  for.  The 
former  was  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  what 
all  this  could  mean ;  but  she  was  soon 
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out  of  suspense,  for  the  moment  her 
sister  saw  her  she  beckoned  her  to  sit 
on  one  side  of  her,  as  she  placed  her 
mother  on  the  other. 

"  Kate,"  said  she,  taking  her  hand,  "  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  strong 
proof  of  regard  to  my  wishes  ;  although 
I  know,  that  by  granting  my  boon,  you 
give  up  your  opinion  of  what  is  right 
to  that  of  others,  which  you  have  often 
done  before.  Say,  will  you  consent  that 
I  name  the  day  which  will  make  you 
Allan  Cameron's  wife  ?" 

"  Elizabeth  !"  said  Catherine ;  «  what 
can  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,'*  said  Mrs.  Henly,  "  that 
it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  see  you  happy 
before  I  die.  Nay,  start  not  Kate — fa- 
miliarise your  mind  to  that  which  you 
are  aware  must  now  soon  take  place. 
1  could  use  many  arguments  to  strength- 
en what  I  request,  but  I  shall  make 
one  suffice.  It  will  soothe  my  last 
hours  to  think,  that  when  I  am  gone 
you  will  have  one  dear  to  you  to  com- 
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fort  and  console  you,  and  that  our  be- 
loved parents  will  have  one  who  has 
ever  been  dear  to  them  as  a  son,  to 
support  them. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  should  you  hold 
out  against  this  my  earnest  wish,  it 
may  be  long  ere  the  custom  of  the 
world  would  sanction  your  marriage ; 
as,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  decency 
would  prevent  your  marrying  for  many 
months.  Say,  my  own  Kate,  that  you 
will  agree  to  my  proposal.  I  have  al- 
ready got  papa's  consent ;  mama  will 
not  contradict  him,  and  all  I  want  is 
your's." 

Catherine  was  quite  overcome  ;  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck. 
"  Dear,  dear  Bess !"  said  she,  **  do  with 
me  what  you  like.  But,  for  pity  sake, 
talk  not  so  composedly  of  dying,  and 
leaving  all  your  family,  whose  delight 
you  are." 

"  Thank  you,  Kate,"  said  Elizabeth, 
kissing  her.  "  Now,  sir,"  said  she,  "  let 
Allan  come  in,'' 

I  2 
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Catherine  still  sat  with  her  head  on 
her  sister's  shoulder,  weeping  bitterly, 
when  Allan  approached,  led  by  the  af- 
flicted old  man. 

**  Come  here,  Allan,"  said  Mrs.Henly. 

There  was  something  so  truly  be- 
nign in  her  appearance,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
She  took  her  sister's  almost  lifeless 
hand,  and  placed  it  in  Allan's. 

<*  Take  her,  Allan.  She  has  per- 
mitted me  to  name  the  day  which  is  to 
unite  you  irrevocably — /  my  this  day 
three  weeks.  May  it  be  a  happy  day  to 
you  !  God  bless  you  both  1  and  grant 
that  you,  Kate,  may  be  rewarded  for 
your  patience,  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  others,  by  a  long  life  of  happi- 
ness, as  I  fall  a  victim  to  precipitance,^* 
She  kissed  them  both,  and  then 
begged  to  be  left  alone. 

Catherine  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  pass  the  rest  of  that  evening  alone. 
AH  her  family  respected  her  too  much 
to  intrude  on   her   sorrows  ;    and  she 
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remained  in  a  state  of  grief  which 
baffles  description,  till  Jeannie  came  to 
put  Georgina  to  bed. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Cathe- 
rine was  not  aware  before  of  Elizabeth's 
situation — far  from  it ;  but  there  was 
something  so  truly  melancholy  in  the 
idea  of  her  sister's  impressive  manner 
of  consigning  h^r  to  Allan,  that  all  the 
feelings  which  she  had  conceived  it  her 
duty  hitherto  to  suppress,  on  her  pa- 
rents' account,  now  ]>urst  forth  uncon- 
tralled. 

Her  niece  seemed,  one  would  sup- 
pose, sensible  something  was  wrong.— 
She  held  out  her  hands  to  her,  and  put 
up  her  little  mouth  to  kiss  her.  This 
action  recalled  Catherine,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  her  recollection,  and  she  roused 
herself  to  amuse  the  dear  baby  for  a 
while  before  Jeannie  took  her  to  un- 
dress her. 

Although  no  particular  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  affliction  of  the  old 
couple,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
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did  not  bitterly  feel  the  prospect  of 
losing  their  beloved  child.  Severely 
did  they  mourn,  but  they  mourned  as 
Christians,  who  had  a  hope  of  soon  re- 
joining her.  It  was  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  who  had  most 
cause  to  grieve,  as  they  were  likely 
longer,  by  the  course  of  nature,  to  re- 
main behind  her  in  this  world  of  care 
and  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Allan  became  his  sister's  guest  at 
Tamtalloch ;  but  every  day  united  both 
families  at  the  manse.  No  prepara- 
tions of  bridal  finery  or  pomp  were 
going  on  for  this  marriage,  so  long 
talked  of,  and  now  fixed  in  so  melan- 
choly a  time.  Catherine  stipulated 
that  no  one  but  her  own  family  and 
part  of  Allan's  should  be  present ; — 
those  excluded  had  too  much  sense  to 
take  offence.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  by  Archibald. 

Letters  had  arrived  from  Alexan- 
der from  India,  from  Hector  from  his 
ship  on  a  foreign  station,  and  what 
was  almost  of  as  much  consequence, 
from  Gordon  in  London,  mentioning 
the  arrival  at  that  place  of  the  ema- 
ciated and  truly  penitent   Henly,   and 
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that  he  was  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  he 
had  gained  some  measure  of  strength, 
to  Glenerrach,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morris,  who  wished  once 
more  to  behold  their  dear  and  inte- 
resting relative.  This  last  letter  ar- 
rived two  days  before  the  marriage  of 
Catherine. 

That  morning  at  last  dawned  which 
was  to  see  Allan  Cameron  and  his 
long-betrothed  Catherine  united  in  in- 
dissoluble bonds.  Nothing  could  be 
more  impressive  than  the  behaviour  of 
every  individual  at  the  manse.  Every 
feeling  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  their 
favourite  getting  the  man  she  had  so 
long  loved,  seemed  in  a  manner  sup- 
pressed, when  they  thought  of  their  not 
less  dear  Mrs.  Henly.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  most  composed 
of  the  party.  She  had  sent  privately 
(by  means  of  her  own  man-servant  Wil- 
liam) to  Inverness  for  handsome  pre- 
sents for  all  the  domestics,  besides  giv- 
ing them  money.    To  Monro,   who  by 
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this  time  was  arrived,  she  gave  ten  gui- 
neas, on  account  of  his  kindness  and 
attachment  to  Allan. 

The  ceremony  wlis  performed  of 
course  in  the  dining-room,  immediately 
after  dinner.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
senior,  and  their  oldest  unmarried 
daughter,  with  the  Tamtalloch  family, 
were  all  who  were  present.  The  old 
gentleman  gave  his  daughter  away. 

The  sacred  duty  which  Archibald 
was  in  the  act  of  performing,  per- 
mitted him  to  think  of  nothing  else  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced, which  declared  the  ceremony 
over,  and  that  he  looked  at  Elizabeth, 
whose  brilliant  marriage  had  taken 
place  little  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore, and  t,hat  he  now  saw  her  fast 
verging  to  eternity,  his  strength  of 
mind  almost  forsook  him,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  congratulations  bestowing 
on  the  newly-married  pair,  he  slipped 
out  of  the  room  till  he  recovered  him- 
self. 

I  S 
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On  his  re-entrance,  he  found  the 
bride  weeping  in  the  arms  of  her  sis- 
ter, who  was  doing  all  she  could  to 
compose  her.  Allan  was  seated  on  the 
other  side  of  Mrs.  Henly. 

In  a  short  time  the  party,  who  in- 
deed had  all  been  much  affected,  be- 
came more  composed,  and  the  rest  of 
the  evening  passed  ofif  very  well. 

In  about  a  week  after  this,  letters 
arrived,  saying  that  the  travellers  had 
reached  Inverness,  but  that  owing  to 
the  weak  state  of  Henly's  health,  they 
were  to  make  a  short  stay  there,  and 
also  to  make  short  journeys ;  conse- 
quently would  not  arrive,  most  likely, 
till  two  or  three  days  after  that  letter. 

Elizabeth  was  gently  informed  of 
this,  and  that  on  the  day  it  was  likely 
they  would  arrive,  that  Allan  and 
Archibald  were  to  meet  them  twelve 
miles  off,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

When  Henly  saw  them  approaching 
the  little  inn  where  they  were  seated, 
he  became  much  agitated. — "  Oh  !"  said 
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he  to  his  sister,  "  Maria,  how  low  I 
seem  at  this  moment  in  my  own  eyes  ! 
And  how  I  shrink  from  the  prospect  of 
meeting  this  family,  in  which  nothing 
reigned  but  peace  and  happiness  till  I 
joined  them !  But  how  shall  I  appear 
before  my  wife,  whom  I  have  so  basely 
injured  by  my  jealousy  and  suspicion  ? 
By  Heaven,  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
return,  and  bury  myself  where  I  can 
no  longer  be  traced  !" 

He  had  scarce  finished  this  speech, 
when  the  two  gentlemen  rode  into  the 
court,  and  were  instantly  ushered  up 
stairs.  Archibald's  reception  of  Henly 
gave  him  no  room  to  suppose  he  would 
be  coolly  received  at  Glenerrach.  It 
was  most  affectionate.  When  Henly  at- 
tempted to  speak  on  the  late  unhappy 
events,  the  other  stopped  him,  and  en- 
treated that  nothing  more  should  be 
said  on  the  subject. — "  You  and  my 
sister,"  said  he,  "  have  been  both  to 
blame,  and  are  now  suffering  for  your 
errors.     Erring  mortals  have  no  right 
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to  keep  up  resentment ;  and  I  repeat 
now  all  that  was  written  to  you,  that 
you  will  be  kindly  welcomed  at  the 
manse  of  Glenerrach." 

While  this  short  conversation  was 
passing  between  Henly  and  Archy, 
Allan  was  telling  Mrs.  Morris  the  state 
Elizabeth  was  in,  which  made  her  shed 
tears. 

The  horses  were  now  sufficiently 
rested  to  enable  them  to  proceed ;  and 
from  various  considerate  ideas,  Al- 
lan went  in  the  chaise  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris,  and  Archibald  accompa- 
nied Henly  on  horseback  by  a  different 
route  (only  accessible  to  horses),  that 
he  might  avoid  the  little  inn  that  had 
caused  Elizabeth  to  suffer  so  much.  Oo 
arriving  at  it,  even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris seemed  to  feel  much,  and  kept  a 
profound  silence  till  they  had  left  it 
far  behind  them. 

The  whole  party  arrived  at  Glener- 
rach  about  the  same  time.  Henly  was 
led  to  the  old    man's   closet,   that  his 
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meeting  with  his  father  and  mother-in- 
law  mi^ht  be  without  witnesses. 

Catherine's  reception  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  was  most  cordial,  but  she 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  with 
them,  bein^  summoned  to  her  sister, 
whom  Archibald  was  preparing  to  re- 
ceive her  husband.  On  Catherine's  en- 
trance, Elizabeth  said — "  Now,  Archj, 
send  up  Ilenly.  Let  no  one  enter  but 
himself — I  have  my  support  by  me." 

Poor  Catherine  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  escaped  witnessing  this 
scene.  But  she  had  not  a  long  time 
for  hesitation,  as  almost  immediately 
after  Arehy's  departure,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  next  moment  Henly  was  on 
his  knees  before  his  wife. 

She  stared,  and,  gasping  for  breath, 
cried,  "  Oh,  Henly,  my  prayer  is  heard! 

I  see  you  once "  and  ere  she  could 

finish  the  sentence  she  fainted  in  her 
sister's  arms.  She  was  so  subject  of  late 
to  these  weaknesses,  that  her  apart- 
cnent  was  always  well  stored  with  re- 
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storatives, — by  the  aid  of  which  she 
soon  recovered.  As  she  lay  insensible, 
and  that  Henly  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  ravages  anxiety  of  mind 
and  disease  had  made  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  so  late  lovely  and  animated 
countenance  of  his  vi^ife,  he  was  ready 
to  curse  himself,  and  exclaimed  wildly, 
"  Wretch  that  I  am,  this  is  my  work  ! 
Oh,  why  cannot  I,  by  laying  down  my 
own  life,  restore  yours,  my  much  in- 
jured Elizabeth  !" 

Catherine  seeing  symptoms  of  re- 
turning life,  made  signs  to  him  to  be 
composed.  He  obeyed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  Elizabeth  had  quite  re- 
covered her  senses,  and  Catherine  slipt 
out  of  the  room.  Interesting  then  was 
the  conversation  of  this  amiable  and 
misled  couple,  each  blaming  themselves, 
and  allowing  none  to  the  other. 

In  about  an  hour  Catherine  returned, 
fearful  her  sister  would  be  too  much 
exhausted.  She  asked  Elizabeth  if 
she  thought  she  would  see  Mrs.  Morris 
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that  night  ?  She  said  no,  but  begged 
that  she  (Catherine)  would  go  and  bring 
Georgina  to  be  introduced  to  her  papa. 
Catherine  did  so,  and  soon  brought 
back  the  child,  dressed  as  she  was  in 
her  night-clothes. 

Henly  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissing  her  fervently,  desired  her  to 
to  plead  with  her  mama,  that  she  would 
forgive  him  all  the  trouble  he  had  caused 
her. 

"  Henly,"  said  his  wife,  extending 
her  hand  to  him,  "  let  me  entreat  of 
you  to  say  not  a  word  more  on  this 
subject ; — else  I  shall  fear  that  your 
pardon  of  all  my  follies  is  not  as  sincere, 
as  I  solemnly  avow  mine  is,  of  all  you 
imagine  you  have  done  to  me." 

Catherine  now  took  the  child,  and 
returned  her  to  her  maid.  She  returned 
to  her  sister's  room,  and  almost  insisted 
on  Henly  leaving  his  wife  to  get  a 
little  more  composed.  He  accompanied 
her  back  to  the  dining-room,  where  he 
was   introduced    to   Louisa  and  Jessy, 
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who  were  the  only  strangers  to  him. 
He  felt  a  good  deal  exhausted,  and  his 
mother-in-law  seeing  this,  insisted  on 
his  retiring  immediately  to  the  room 
prepared  for  him,  which  was  a  small 
one  adjoining  his  wife's,  and  had  been 
lately  fitted  up  as  a  bed-room,  in  order 
that  some  one  might  always  be  near 
her. 

The  accommodation  at  the  manse  was 
so  limited,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
were  to  become  guests  at  Tamtalloch, 
for  which  place  Archy,  his  wife,  and 
they  set  off  in  good  time,  promising  to 
be  over  to  breakfast  next  morning. 

Before  going  to  her  own  room,  Ca- 
therine looked  in  on  Elizabeth.  She 
found  her,  as  she  expected,  a  good  deal 
fevered  from  agitation,  but  preparing 
for  bed.  She  took  some  composing 
medicine  from  her  sister,  and  then  said 
she  would  keep  quiet,  that  she  might 
try  and  get  sleep. 

Next  morning  found  Elizabeth  a 
great  deal  better,  at  least  she  fancied 
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herself  so.  But,  alas  !  those  looking  on 
saw  the  reverse.  It  is  a  common  at- 
tendant on  consumption,  as  the  com- 
plaint ^ains  ground,  to  have  greater 
hopes  of  yourself.  But  although  she 
said  she  was  better,  she  was  far  from 
entertaining  hopes  of  recovery.  She 
felt  a  good  deal  agitated  at  meeting 
her  sister-in-law  and  her  husband,  but 
she  soon  regained  composure. 

Henly  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  with  her.  Indeed  she  never  seemed 
happy  except  when  he  was  near  her. 
She,  however,  did  not  deprive  herself 
of  the  society  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
as  she  dined  with  them,  and  generally 
spent  the  afternoon  with  great  cheer- 
fulness among  them. 

It  was  now  almost  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, and  Elizabeth's  family  looked  for- 
ward with  dread  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
She  avoided  as  much  as  possible  talk- 
ing of  the  desperate  state  of  her  health  to 
Henly,  it  always  affected  him  so  much. 
At   the   same   time,  when    he    in   his 
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anxiety  would  speak  of  trying  Madeira, 
or  some  other  warm  climate,  she  would 
check  him  at  once,  saying — "  Say  not 
a  word,  Henly.  I  know  and  feel  my 
death  is  certain  and  near  ;  but  breathe 
no  word  of  my  going  from  this — let  me 
die  in  the  midst  of  my  family." 

A  few  days  after  this  she  became 
much  weaker.  Gradual  was  her  de- 
cline. First  she  gave  up  joining  the 
family  at  dinner ;  next  she  came  no 
more  down  in  the  evening ;  she  then 
never  left  her  room,  and  even  was  a 
good  deal  on  the  bed  or  sofa.  She 
felt  no  pain,  but  sometimes  a  slight  dif* 
ficulty  of  breathing.  At  last  she  never 
left  her  bed  but  to  get  it  made  occa- 
sionally. 

Now  was  the  time  when  Elizabeth 
Fraser  appeared  to  advantage.  She 
cheered  the  weeping  friends  who  were 
assembled  round  her,  and  bid  them  be 
comforted. 

She  one  evening  felt  herself  a  little 
uneasy.     She  told  Catherine   that  she 
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wished  to  have  a  little  conversation 
with  Henly,  Allan,  and  herself,  without 
any  one  of  the  rest  of  the  family  being 
present.—'*  If  I  am  spared  a  few  days 
longer,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  see  you  all 
once  more  collected  round  my  bed- 
side,— but  this  night  must  be  sacred 
to  those  I  have  mentioned.  Do  you^ 
Kate,  also  bring  Georgina  with  you."  i 
The  party  wished  for  assembled. 
The  dying  saint  was  raised  in  bed,  sup- 
ported by  pillows.  Henly  was  seated 
by  her  in  an  arm-chair,  one  hand  hold- 
ing one  of  his  wife's,  the  other  pressed 
against  his  forehead,  with  his  elbow  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair.  She  bid  Cathe- 
rine place  the  child  on  the  bed  behind 
her.  This  was  done,  and  the  dear  un- 
conscious baby  began  amusing  herself 
with  the  rings  on  the  emaciated  hand 
of  her  dying  mother.  Catherine  was 
seated  near  the  bed,  and  Allan  by  her. 
Elizabeth  at  first  seemed  agitated, 
but  with  a  little  exertion  she  com- 
menced— "  I  have  requested  you  three," 
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said  she,  "  to  meet  at  my  bedside,  in  or- 
der that  I  might  hear  you  all  promise  to 
grant  the  request  I  am  going  to  make 
to  you.  I  begin  with  you,  my  hus- 
band. To  you  would  I  say  much,  but 
I  cannot  trust  myself.  I  was  aware 
of  this,  and  I  have  committed  to  paper 
my  wishes  on  different  subjects.  But 
Henly,  I  must  now  hear  you  promise, 
by  all  th(j  love  you  had  for  me,  to  bear 
my  death  with  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion. Convinced  as  I  am  that  your 
state  of  mind  for  a  length  of  time  will 
be  such  that  attention  from  you  to  our 
child  could  not  be  expected,  I  wish  for 
your  permission  to  consign  her  to  the 
care  of  Catherine  and  Allan  during  her 
infancy." 

"  Not  only  for  her  infancy,"  said  the 
afflicted  husband,  "  but  always,  my  be- 
loved Elizabeth,  if  such  be  your  wish." 

"  Thank  you,  Henly.  All  my  wishes 
on  other  matters  you  will  find  in  the 
paper  I  have  already  mentioned. — To 
you,  my  best  and  dearest  sister,  I  have 
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little  to  add  on  this  subject,  further 
than  to  request  you  may  be  a  mother 
to  my  child.  That  you  will  bring  her 
up  in  the  fear  of  God  I  have  no  doubt ; 
but  above  all,  Kate,  instil  into  her  mind 
the  necessity  of  being  fixed  in  what  is 
proper,  so  as  that  she  may  have  a  firm- 
ness in  resisting  evil  advice,  which  her 
mother  never  had.  Teach  her  early  to 
weigh  well  all  her  actions  before  de- 
cision, and  to  form  no  plan  rashly.  In 
due  time,  tell  her  her  mother's  story, 
and  let  her  be  warned  by  that.  Say, 
Kate,  will  you  promise  all  this  ?  and, 
Allan,  do  you  sanction  it  ?" 

Catherine  and  Allan,  as  if  with  one 
impulse,  knelt  at  the  bedside,  saying— 
"  We  promise  to  be  to  your  child  as 
to  one  of  our  own,  so  long  as  her  fa- 
ther leaves  her  with  us.** 

"  Enough  1"  said  she. 

She  then  took  the  child  in  her  arms, 
imprinted  a  thousand  kisses  on  her  lips, 
cheeks,  and  forehead,  and  making  a 
motion   for  her  sister  to  come  nearer. 
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she  placed  the  child  in  her  arms,  say- 
ing— «  Take  her  away,  my  sister,  and 
do  not  let  me  see  her  more.  One 
last  kiss,  my  darling  ! — now  farewell, 
for  ever !" 
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Catherine  was  quite  overpowered,  and 
would  have  dropt  her  innocent  burden, 
but  for  Allan's  solitary  arm,  which  was 
stretched  out  to  support  her.  She  hur- 
ried from  the  scene,  anxious  to  give 
vent  to  her  feelings. 

Allan  was  much  affected. 

Elizabeth  took  his  hand,  and  placed 
one  of  Henly's  in  it. — "  Take  care  of 
him,"  said  she ;  "  watch  over  him  and 
comfort  him  when  I  am  gone." 

Allan  bent  his  head  on  her  hand, 
and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  it,  in  token  of 
assent. 

She  now  begged  of  Henly  to  ring  for 
the  maid  ;  and  on  her  coming  in,  she 
bid  them  goodnight,  and  told  them 
not  to  let  Kate  come  back,  but  to  send 
Jessy  to  her. 
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They  left  her,  but  Henly  was  too 
much  affected  to  appear  below  stairs 
any  more  that  night. 

Allan  went  and  sent  Jessy  into  Mrs. 
Henly's  room,  and  then  sought  his 
wife,  whom  he  found  weeping  in  the 
arms  of  his  sister  Anne. 

On  Catherine's  going  to  her  own 
room  with  the  child,  Jeannie  was  not 
there,  and  she  rung  the  bell  with  un- 
conscious violence  for  her.  This  alarm- 
ed Mrs.  Archy  Fraser,  who  ran  up, 
and  had  barely  time  to  receive  the 
child  and  give  her  to  the  maid,  who 
that  moment  entered,  when  Catherine 
fainted,  and  she  had  just  recovered 
when  her  husband  came  into  the  room. 
He  delivered  her  sister's  message,  and 
telling  her  he  would  insist  on  her  going 
immediately  to  bed,  he  left  her  to  go 
in  search  of  Archibald. 

He  soon  found  him,  to  whom  he  re- 
lated the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  and 
that  Catherine  had,  at  his  request,  re- 
tired. 
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'«  I  must,"  said  he,  '*  Archibald,  tell 
you  my  fears.  I  dread  our  angelic 
sister's  glass  is  nearly  run :  Do  you, 
if  you  can,  prepare  her  parents  for 
what  I  fear  is  just  at  hand/'  He 
then  told  him  to  make  his  apology 
to  their  friends  below ;  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  Catherine,  he  would 
go  to  his  room  now. 

Ever  since  Catherine's  marriage, 
Georgina  and  her  maid  had  slept  in 
Louisa's  room,  who  proved  herself  an 
excellent  nurse — indeed  she  was  a  ge- 
neral favourite  ;  wherever  she  saw  her 
assistance  would  be  requisite,  she  was 
sure  to  offer  it. 

The  day  after  the  foregoing  scene, 
Elizabeth  found  herself  to  be  much 
worse.  She  began  to  rave  a  little,  and 
towards  evening,  the  restlessness  of 
approaching  death  began  to  appear. 
She  slept  better,  however,  and  was 
quite  sensible  in  the  morning.  About 
twelve  o'clock,  she  requested  that  the 
whole   family  might  be  assembled   in 
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her  room.  They  all  came  according- 
ly, except  Jeannie,  who  was  with  the 
child ;  even  poor  bereaved  Flora  stood 
at  the  door  weeping,  awed  into  silence 
by  the  scene. 

She  desired  her  brother  to  pray  by 
her.  He  did  so,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  he  could.  After  that  was 
over,  she  took  leave  of  all  the  ser- 
vants, and  gave  them  each  a  present. 
Her  nurse  was  also  there,  and  par- 
ticularly noticed. 

As  soon  as  all  the  servants  had  left 
the  room,  she  beckoned  her  father  to 
her. — "  Ere  I  die,  my  dear  papa,"  said 
she,  "  I  would  have  your  forgiveness 
and  my  mama's,  for  all  I  have  made 
you  suffer,  and  also  your  blessing." 

"  You  have  both,  my  dearest  child," 
said  both  parents  in  a  breath ;  "  you 
never  gave  us  cause  for  anger." 

"  Be  kind  to  Henly,"  continued  she ; 
"  he  was  not  to  blame  ;  he  was  urged  to 
what  he  did  by  evil-minded  beings,  en- 
vious of  my  happiness.    Mourn  not  for 
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my  early  death,  my  kind  friends ;  I  am 
taken  from  the  evil  to  come.  Had  I 
lived  longer  in  the  gay  world,  I  perhaps 
would  have  been  tempted  to  forget 
every  thing  that  was  good,  and  you 
would  then  have  had  double  cause  to 
regret  me." 

She  said  something  kind  and  soothing 
to  every  individual, — thanked  Morris 
and  his  wife  for  all  their  past  kind- 
ness— mentioned  with  affection  Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  family,  also  Henry  Gor- 
don. 

To  her  brother  and  his  wife  she 
said  every  thing  that  was  kind;  told 
Archibald,  that  she  hoped  he  would 
set  an  example  of  fortitude  to  all 
the  rest. 

She  beckoned  Louisa  to  her,  kissed 
her,  and  told  her  to  commend  her  to 
her  dear  brother  Hector. — "  You  are 
young,  my  sister,"  said  she ;  "  take 
example  by  me,  and  never  form  sud- 
den friendships,  or  be  easily  advised 
to  do  any  thing  improper ;  never  be 
ashamed  of  keeping  in  the  right  way.** 
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Louisa  sobbed  audibly  as  she  stooped 
once  more  to  kiss  her  sister-in-law. 

She  now  signified  a  wish  to  be  left 
alone  with  her  parents  and  husband  ; 
this  wish  was  complied   with. 

After  she  was  so,  she  beckoned  Hen- 
Jy  over  to  her.  He  came.  She  placed 
his  hand  in  her  father's — '*  Bless  him, 
my  father  !"      Henly   knelt. 

*'  Bless  you,  my  son  !"  said  both  pa- 
rents, with  one  voice. 

*•  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !"  said  Eli- 
zabeth. "  Now,  once  more  bless  your 
Elizabeth." 

They  knelt  at  the  bed-side,  and  in- 
voked a  blessing  on  their  departing  child. 
She  extended  a  hand  to  each. — *'  Fare- 
well !"  said  she.    "  Send  Kate  to  me." 

Henly  was  obliged  to  call  Archy  to 
assist  his  parents  out  of  the  room. 

Catherine  soon  came.-^"  Henly,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "  do  you  and  Kate  sit  with 
me  to-night ; — I  think  it  is  the  last  time 
you  will  be  called  on  for  such  a  duty. 
I  have  now  taken  my  last  look  of  my 
earthly  parents,  and  I  think  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  death  is  past.  Thankful  am  I 
that  I  have  been  so  long  blessed  with 
my  senses.  I  would  like  Archibald  to 
be  with  me  to-night.  I  now  wish  to 
sleep." 

Her  sister  laid  her  down.  She  slept 
some  hours ;  but  when  she  awoke,  her 
speech  was  incoherent.  Though  she 
had  hold  of  her  husband's  hand,  she 
constantly  called  on  him  to  come  to  her. 
As  the  evening  advanced  she  became 
worse,  and  Archibald  was  summoned  to 
remain  for  the  night  in  her  room.  Her 
own  maid,  who  felt  keenly,  was  in  Mr. 
Heniy's  room  quite  at  hand.  Allan  was 
also  near,  in  case  his  aid  should  be  re- 
quisite. 

Much  did  she  suffer,  but  the  conflict 
became  weaker  and  weaker.  Her  speecli 
was  gone — her  eyes,  though  dim,  shew- 
ed occasionally  that  she  knew  them  as 
they  sat  by  her. 

Her  weeping  sister  and  brother  knelt 
at  the  bedside — her  husband  supported 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  She  gave  a 
sort  of  convulsive  start — Catherine  took 
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her  hand.  She  made  one  great  effort 
to  speak — the  words  "  Bless  you  all !" 
were  indistinctly  heard,  and  she  sunk 
back  on  the  pillow. 

Her  eyes  closed — "  She  is  going  to 
sleep,"  said  Henly. 

"  She  is  dead!"  cried  Catherine, 
forgetting  all  her  self-possession,  and 
throwing  herself  on  her  sister's  body  in 
a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

Archibald  looked  at  her — he  saw  it 
was  indeed  all  over,  and  that  the  soul 
of  his  beloved  Elizabeth  had  taken  its 
flight. 

Allan,  who  had  remained  in  the  next 
room,  now  appeared,  and  with  gentle 
force  raised  his  wife,  who  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Archibald  with  reverence  closed  the 
half  open  eyes,  and  stooping  down, 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  those  lips  which  he 
had  so  often  seen  smile  in  innocent  and 
happy  mirth,  but  which  were  now  closed 
in  death. 

He  heard  a  deep  groan.  On  looking 
up,  he  saw  Henly  ia  a  fit.  To  take  him 
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in  his  arms,  and  place  him  on  his  bed 
in  the  next  room,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  The  family  below,  who  had 
not  all  retired,  heard  the  bustle;  and 
Mrs.  Fraser  junior  and  Mr.  Morris  ran 
up.  What  a  scene  presented  itself! 
Catherine,  who  had  broken  from  her 
husband  again,  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
clasping  the  dead  body  of  her  sister  to 
her  bosom,  as  if  by  doing  so  she  could 
restore  animation, — Allan  and  the  weep- 
ing servant  in  vain  trying  to  move  her, 
— Allan's  face  shewing  that  the  feelings 
of  the  man  at  present  overcame  those 
of  the  soldier. 

Anne,  the  kind-hearted  Anne,  went 
to  the  bedside — "  Catherine,"  said  she, 
"  rouse  yourself — remember  the  last 
advice  of  that  saint." 

Morris  had  gone  immediately  to 
Henly,  who  was  in  a  state  little  short 
of  distraction  (Archibald  doing  all  he 
could  to  compose  him  in  vain),  calling 
aloud  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife, 
by  listening  to  the  base  insinuations  of 
others. 
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Archibald  now  left  him  with  Morris, 
thinking  he  would  have  some  influence 
over  him ;  and  he  accordingly  prevailed 
on  him  to  take  some  quieting  medicine 
and  go  to  bed. 

Allan  meantime  had  taken  his  wife 
away  almost  by  force,  and  Archibald 
had  gone  to  communicate  the  distress- 
ing intelligence  to  the  family  below  ; 
but  that  was  scarce  necessary,  as  they 
were  aware,  from  the  unusual  bustle, 
that  all  was  over,  and  the  bereaved 
couple  were  patiently  and  resignedly 
waiting  a  confirmation  of  their  fears. 
Anne  had  remained  in  the  chamber, 
to  see  that  every  thing  requisite  was 
attended  to. 

Thus  died,  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  her  age,  the  once  gay  and  lively 
Mrs.  Kenly,  endowed  with  every  virtue 
to  render  her  beloved,  and  only  want- 
ing that  steadiness  of  character  which 
could  have  kept  her  from  following  the 
advice  of  designing  people,  who,  when 
they  saw  they  could   not  corrupt  her 
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principles,  did  every  thing  to  make  lier 
appear  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  world  in  general. 

But  who  can  paint  the  distress  of 
the  parents,  on  hearing  fronri  Archi- 
bald that  all  was  over  ?  I  cannot.  The 
old  couple  sat  the  image  of  despair, 
inwardly  putting  up  pious  ejaculations 
for  strength  to  bear  with  this  calamity 
as  they  ought. 

The  servants  who  had  been  long  in 
the  house,  (some  of  them  since  Eli- 
zabeth's infancy),  mourned  sincerely  ; 
even  poor  Flora  was  not  to  be  com- 
forted.— '•'  Oich  !  oich  !"  said  she,  "  fat 
will  me  doe  for  my  nain  Miss  Lizzy  ? 
me  canna  stay  here  ony  mair,  as  she 
be  deid."  A  great  deal  more  she  said, 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  idea  of  Henly  being  taken 
notice  of,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the 
primary  cause  of  her  favourite's  death, 
by  taking  her  to  "  Lunnun." 

The  morning  after  Elizabeth's  death, 
the   family   met    in    the    breakfasting 
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room,  with  eyes  swollen,  and  hearts 
seemingly  bursting  with  grief.  The 
reverend  old  man  himself,  seeing  them 
all  assembled,  requested  Archibald  to 
order  in  the  servants,  and  to  commence 
this  day  with  a  suitable  prayer.  His 
son  obeyed  him;  and,  with  as  much 
fortitude  as  he  could  assume,  implored 
the  divine  aid  to  enable  them  to  bend 
with  proper  resignation  to  this  chas- 
tisement, which  it  had  been  His  will 
to  afflict  them  with. 

As  soon  as  this  duty  was  over, 
they  seated  themselves  to  a  melan- 
choly breakfast. 

Henly  was  too  ill  to  appear  ;  but 
sent  after  breakfast  to  say  he  wished 
to  see  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cameron. 

He  was  up  when  they  went  into  his 
room.  Catherine  trembled.  On  see- 
ing her  enter,  he  rose  from  his  chair 
and  staggered  towards  her.  She  held 
out  her  hand  to  him  ;  he  took  it.  They 
seated  themselves  by  each  other.  Allan 
was  opposite. 
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Catherine  sobbed. — "  Why  do  you 
cry  Kate  ?"  said  Henly  ;  **  you  have  no 
cause — you  never  injured  her ;  it  is  I,  I 
who  have  (by  my  vile  conduct  towards 
her)  hurried  her  to  the  grave.  It  is  I 
who  ought  to  weep ;  but  you  see  I  can- 
not." 

"  Henly,"  said  Allan,  "  you  must 
not  give  way  to  these  gloomy  ideas.  It 
was  the  last  request  of  your  beloved 
Elizabeth,  that  I  should  take  care  of 
you.  You  must  therefore  endeavour 
to  rouse  yourself,  and  shew  your  love 
to  that  saint  by  adhering  to  her  wishes, 
and  taking  care  of  yourself  for  your 
child's  sake." 

"  My  child!"  said  Henly  with  a 
desponding  tone.  "  Alas!  Cameron, 
you  and  Kate  must  be  my  child's  pa- 
rents, for  I  will  not  long  survive  my 
Elizabeth." 

A  pause  now  ensued,  when  Henly 
turned  to  Catherine,  and  asked  her  if 
Elizabeth  had  not  left  a  letter  for 
him  ? — **  She  did  so,"  said  Catherine, 
"  and  if  you  will  be  calm,  I  shall  bring 
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it  to  you."  He  promised  he  would. 
She  accordingly  went  and  brought  in 
the  letter.  He  kissed  the  superscrip- 
tion, and  with  much  emotion  read  the 
following  .words : — 

"  Exeter,  April  18 — . 

"  My  Dear  Henly, — Conscious  that 
I  am  fast  hastening  to  that  *  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns,'  I 
cannot  forbear  addressing  you  once 
more,  solemnly  to  attest  my  innocence. 

"  Oh,  Henly  !  when  you  read  this,  re- 
member it  is  Elizabeth,  your  once  loved 
wife,  who  speaks  to  you  from  the  tomb, 
and  that  at  such  a  time  she  would  not 
deceive  you ! 

*'  Much,  much  have  I  been  to  blame 
in  acting  contrary  to  your  wishes  in 
continuing  to  receive  the  visits  of  Stan- 
hope, and  in  keeping  up  my  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Harrington.  But,  George, 
although  it  does  not  lessen  my  faults, 
have  you  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with  ?  Oh  !  why  did  you  deviate  so  far 
from  right,  as  to  give  those  wretches 
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an  opportunity  of  blackening  your  cha- 
racter to  me, — thereby  inducing  me 
vainly  to  suppose  that  your  faults  en- 
titled me  to  continue  in  my  errors,  and 
making  them  hope  that  they  would 
phinge  me  into  guilt  ?  But,  thank  God  I 
being  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, I  saw  my  danger,  and  started 
back  in  time. 

**  But  enough  of  this  ;  I  must  now 
speak  on  a  subject  very  near  my  heart, 
viz.  our  child. 

"  Henly,  parting  with  her,  and  being 
likely  to  die  without  your  forgiveness, 
are  the  only  things  which  embitter  my 
last  hours.  For  her  sake,  listen  with  in- 
dulgence to  the  request  I  make,  which 
is,  that  she  may  be  consigned  to  the  care 
of  my  much-loved  sister.  You  are  young, 
and  in  all  probability  will  make  a  se- 
cond choice.  Let  Georgina,  therefore, 
be  brought  up  for  the  first  twelve  years 
of  her  life  in  retirement ;  then  let  her 
be  consigned  to  the  care  of  her  aunt 
Morris,  who  will   carefully  watch  over 
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her,  and  who  will  introduce  her  into 
society,  which,  as  your  daughter,  and 
with  the  fortune  she  will  have,  she  will 
be  entitled  to  mix  with. 

"  I  am  getting  very  weak — I  can  only 
write  a  little  at  a  time.  I  shall  conti- 
nue occasionally  to  add  to  this,  till  all 
hope  of  my  seeing  you  be  over ;  as  I 
should  wish  almost  that  the  last  action 
of  my  life  would  be  to  implore  your 
forgiveness.'* 

"  Glenerrach  Manse,  June. — Thank 
God  !  I  once  more  date  from  my  pater- 
nal home.  Yes,  Henly,  here  I  have 
come  to  die.  But,  Oh,  blessed  thought ! 
you  are  found,  and  will  yet  pardon 
your  erring  wife  ere  she  bids  adieu  to 
this  world.  Till  the  happy  period  of  my 
seeing  you  arrives,  I  will  still  convey 
my  wishes  in  this  way ;  for,  alas  I  my 
weakness  then  may  be  so  great,  that 
I  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  personally. 

"I  will  say  no  more  of  our  child ;  but 
Henly,  my  last  and  earnest  wish  is, 
that  you  may  not  mourn  too  severely 
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for  me,  and  that  you  may,  in  due  time, 
make  another  choice.  You  are  natu- 
rally domestic, — at  least  would  have 
been  so,  had  you  not  at  first  so  much 
indulged  me,  in  making  me  go  about, 
that  in  time  I  lost  all  relish  for  home. 

"  In  making  your  election,  study  her 
disposition  with  care ; — see  her  in  do- 
mestic circles  and  in  public — above  all, 
see  her  at  the  card-table  ;  there  watch 
her  well.  Should  you  see  her  fasci- 
nated by  that  scene,  shun  her, — do  not 
make  her  your  wife. 

"  Precipitance  has  been  our  ruin. 
Educated  in  comparative  retirement, 
fondly  attached  to  you,  I  too  foolishly 
agreed  to  marry  without  waiting  till 
we  had  a  proper  knowledge  of  each 
other's  disposition.  It  was  only  of  mine 
there  was  danger.  I  could  not  with- 
stand the  glare  of  fashion,  and  was 
quickly  led  away  by  designing  people. 
And  when  I  found  my  error,  and  felt 
myself  so  completely  humbled,  that  I 
would  have  knelt  at  your  feet  for  for- 
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giveness, — you  had  fled  to  a  distance, 
and  fled  also  impressed  with  an  idea  of 
my.  guilt. 

'*  But  no  more  on  that  subject — I  am 
restored  to  your  good  opinion,  and  shall 
die  in  your  arms. 

"  Adieu  then,  my  much  loved  hus- 
band !  My  last  prayers  shall  be  for 
your  happiness  in  this  world,  and  I 
trust,  that  although  we  are  separated 
here,  we  shall  meet  where  there  will  be 
no  more  care  nor  sorrow,  and  where 
we  shall  part  no  more. 

"  Once  more,  Henly,  farewell !  Ac- 
cept the  last  blessing  of  your  affec- 
tionate wife, 

"  Elizabeth  Henly  ' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  not  without  tears  that  the  self- 
accusing  Henly  read  this.  He  then 
handed  it  to  Catherine,  saying — "  All 
the  wishes  in  that  letter  shall  be  com- 
plied with  but  one.  I  shall  never  make 
a  second  choice." 

On  this  subject  of  course  there  were 
no  comments. 

Every  requisite  preparation  was  now 
making  for  consigning  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  Mrs.  Henly  to  their  last  abode. 
None  but  those  who  have  seen  such  a 
scene  can  conceive  the  bustle  attending 
a  funeral  of  that  rank  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland ;  and  many,  from  a  dread 
of  appearing  singular,  adhered  to  the 
customs  of  the  country  when  they  were 
very  unfit  for  it.  But  the  family  at 
the  manse  were  above  a  feeling  of  that 
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sort,  and  they  did  not  suppose  it  any 
disrespect  to  the  memory  of  their  dear 
departed  relative  though  they  did  not 
sit  up  for  nights  preparing  for  the  last 
solemnities. 

Although  they  limited  their  prepara- 
tions to  as  narrow  a  compass  as  they 
could,  the  distance  the  manse  was  from 
any  town  or  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  collation  to  be  prepared  for  the  gen- 
tlemen  who  were  to  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. These  were  superintended  by 
Jessy  Monro. 

Catherine  was  unfit  for  every  exer- 
tion, and  all  the  time  she  could  spare 
from  trying  to  soothe  her  parents'  sor- 
row was  passed  by  the  body  of  her 
sister. 

It  is  customary  all  over  the  High- 
lands  for  all  the  followers  of  the  family 
to  come,  on  these  occasions,  to  sit  by 
the  body  of  the  deceased ;  but  at  this 
time,  the  respect  they  had  for  the  mi- 
nister's family  withheld  them,  as  they 
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did  not  wish  to  intrude  on  the  sorrow 
of  Mr.  Henly,  who  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  by  the  corpse. 

Mrs.  Morris  had  remained  stationary 
at  Tamtalloch  for  some  days  with  Anne, 
who,  being  a  nurse,  could  not  leave 
home.  She  had  also  brought  over 
Georgina  and  her  maid,  to  have  them 
out  of  the  way  of  the  bustle. 

About  a  week  after  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Henly,  the  funeral  was  to  take 
place.  All  the  nearest  neighbours  of 
Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  most  respectable 
of  his  parishioners,  were  invited  ;  but 
a  great  many  came  from  a  distance, 
uninvited  and  out  of  respect. 

As  is  customary,  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
was  not  screwed  down  till  about  an 
hour  before  its  removal,  at  which  cere- 
mony seldom  any  but  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  are  present,  or 
perhaps  some  old  attached  domestic. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Elizabeth's 
nurse  and  her  foster-father  were  admit- 
ted. 

It  was  a  heart-rending  scene  to  wit- 
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ness  the  grief  evinced  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  party  present. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  was 
the  afflicted  husband,  with  the  most 
sincere  contrition  painted  in  his  counte- 
nance. On  his  right  hand  stood  the 
worthy  old  man,  bending  forward  more 
with  sorrow  than  with  age.  On  his 
left  was.  Archibald,  in  whose  fine  coun- 
tenance you  saw  fraternal  grief  strug- 
gling with  pious  resignation  to  the  will 
of  the  Great  Disposer  of  Events. 

Between  him  and  her  husband  stood 
Kate,  the  picture  of  woe,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  men  who  were  going 
for  ever  to  shut  out  from  her  view  her 
friend  and  sister.  Not  a  tear  she  shed, 
but  her  countenance  evidently  shewed 
what  was  passing  within. 

Near  her  was  her  mother,  with  calm 
resignation  marked  on  her  countenance, 
which  seemed  to  say,  **  1  will  soon  fol- 
low." 

Allan,  Morris,  and  Mrs.  Morris'  faces 
shewed  how  deeply  they  sympathised 
with  their  friends. 
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Anne  was  not  very  well,  and  Louisa 
had  remained  with  her  at  Tamtalloch. 

It  was  not  the  least  striking  part  of 
the  picture  to  see  the  nurse  and  her 
husband  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin,  wringing  their  hands  and  sobbing 
audibly. 

At  last  the  ceremony  is  over,  and 
the  friends  of  Elizabeth  Henly  must 
look  within  their  breasts  for  her  image, 
as  her  mortal  remains  are  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  their  view. 

Morris  supported  the  old  lady  out  of 
the  room,  and  Archibald  had  enough 
to  occupy  him  between  his  father  and 
Henly,  the  last  of  whom  was  almost  in 
a  state  of  insensibility. 

Allan  attended  his  wife  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  left  her  with  the  affec- 
tionate Jessy. 

The  old  man  wished  Henly  not  to 
go  to  the  church-yard,  but  be  was  ob- 
stinate, and  went  accordingly. 

There  is  an  awful  quietness  invari- 
ably reigns  in  a  house  after  the  re- 
moval   of  the  body,    with   nothing  to 
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interrupt  it  save  the  tears  of  the 
mourners ;  but  even  that  was  not  heard 
on  this  day  at  Glenerrach.  The  family 
were  all  in  their  respective  apartments, 
enjoying  solitary  grief,  and  putting  up 
prayers  for  resignation.  The  domes- 
tics, with  a  respect  for  their  feelings 
not  often  to  be  met  with  in  that  class, 
retired  to  the  out-houses  to  give  vent  to 
their  more  clamorous  emotions. 

The  meeting  of  the  whole  family 
again  was  truly  affecting.  They  all, 
except  Henly,  partook  of  a  silent  din- 
ner; but  he,  on  returning  from  the 
funeral,  shut  himself  up  in  the  now 
vacant  room  where  he  had  passed  so 
much  of  his  time  during  the  preceding 
week. 

Catherine,  who  even  on  this  occa- 
sion made  her  own  feelings  but  se- 
condary, went  to  him  after  dinner,  and 
took  Georgina  with  her,  who  had  come 
over  that  day  from  Tamtalloch.  The 
sight  of  her,  who  was  the  image  Of 
her  mother,  dressed  in  her  little  black 
frock,  was  the  first  thing  that  caused 
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him  to  rouse  himself.  He  took  the 
child  in  his  arms. 

"  Papa  !"  said  she. 

"  Her  very  voice  !"  said  Henly. — 
"  Ob,  Kate  !  in  mercy  take  her  away." 

"  No,  Henly,"  said  Catherine  ;  ««  I 
have  brought  her  that  I  might  hear 
you  promise  that  you  would,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  dear  saint's  wishes,  pro- 
mise to  live  for  the  sake  of  this  child." 

*•  I  will  do  my  best,  sister,"  said  he, 
softened  to  tears  by  this  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife. 

Catherine  was  satisfied ;  and  after 
exacting  his  promise  to  join  the  family 
in  the  evening,  she  left  him. 

In  a  few  days  after  this,  the  grief  of 
the  family  had  subsided  into  a  pious 
resignation.  But  in  a  short  time  their 
feelings  were  again  severely  tried  by 
the  projected  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris,  who  were  also  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  Henly.  He  was  unwilling  to 
tear  himself  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  which  contained  the  remains 
of  his  wife.  But  her  friends  urged  him  ; 
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they  told  him  that  change  of  scene 
would  do  much  for  the  restoration  of 
his  peace  of  mind* 

Henly  had  every  day  gone  to  visit 
the  grave  of  his  wife.  The  day  before 
his  departure,  he  went  as  visual  to  take 
his  last  leave  of  the  place  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  his  beloved  Eli- 
zabeth. He  stretched  himself  on  the 
grave,  and  was  giving  way  to  his  sor- 
row for  some  time,  when  he  felt  some 
one  gently  touching  his  shoulder.  He 
looked  up,  and  saw  poor  Flora.  He 
was  surprised,  for  she  had  generally 
rather  shunned  him,  and  had  looked 
on  him,  ever  since  Elizabeth's  death 
(when  they  happened  to  meet)  with  a 
sort  of  abhorrence,  as  if  she  had  blamed 
him  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  family 
she  was  so  much  attached  to.  All  this 
expression  on  this  occasion  vanished. 
"  Ohone!  Ohone !"  said  she ;  "  and  be 
ye  sorry  for  Miss  Lizzibeth  ?  Me  toght 
nane  wad  be  sorry  for  her  but  mysel' 
and  ta  minishter's  foulk  ;  but,  troth, 
whilst  me  canna  greet,  dey  be  say  ye 
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be  gaun  awa.     Weel,  weel,   dinna  ye 
greet  ony  mair  !" 

Poor  Henly  felt  quite  astonished  at 
this  sort  of  attention  from  poor  Flora. 
He  offered  to  give  her  money,  but  she 
refused  it,  saying — "  Me  no  need  siller. 
Miss  Kate  gi'ed  me  the  claiths  I  ha'e 
on,  and  my  auntie  gi'es  me  my  meet, 
whan  I'm  here  ;  and  whan  I  gang  awa, 
every  body  be  guid  ta  me.  Me  no  need 
siller." 

Henly  had  determined  to  settle  an 
annuity  on  the  nurse  of  his  wife,  and 
lie  now  resolved  to  make  an  addition, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
be  kind  to  Flora.  He  accordingly  gave 
that  night  to  Archibald  thirty  pounds, 
being  the  first  year  in  advance,  and 
told  him,  as  soon  as  he  got  to  London, 
he  would  put  it  out  of  his  own  power 
to  retract. 

The  parting  between  Henly,  Morris, 
Mrs.  Morris  and  Catherine,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  It  seemed  a  kind 
of  renewal  of  their    sorrow   for   their 
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departed  friend  and  relation.  At  last 
Henly  made  a  desperate  exertion,  and 
taking  his  child  in  his  arms,  placed  it 
in  Catherine's,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house. 

The  old  couple  had  already  taken 
leave  of  Henly,  and  blessed  him  in  a 
most  impressive  manner. 

Archibald  and  Allan  accompanied 
them  a  short  vs^ay.  They  were  charged 
with  many  letters  and  kind  messages 
from  Catherine  to  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
her  daughters,  also  to  Gordon,  from  all 
of  whom  many  compliments  of  condo- 
lence had  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 


Never  were  the  sympathetic  feelings 
of  the  Highlander,  in  the  events  pass- 
ing in  their  superior's  family,  more 
strongly  pourtrayed  than  on  the  late 
distressing  calamity  in  the  minister's 
house. 

It  was  at  a  season  which  had  hitherto 
been  marked  by  every  thing  that  was 
joyful  and  happy, — at  the  time  when 
with  one  accord  they  used  to  assemble, 
and  with  the  joy  inspiring  bagpipe 
playing  before  them,  were  in  the  habit, 
in  a  few  days,  of  cutting  down  their 
venerable  pastor's  crop,  and,  in  due 
time,  also  bringing  it  to  the  barn-yard ; 
for  which  they  conceived  themselves 
amply  repaid  by  the  annual  feast  they 
received,  and  by  the  happy  faces  of  all 
around  them. 

L  2 
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At  the  proper  time  for  their  labour 
commencing,  they  had  a  meeting  at  a 
little  inn,  to  fix  on  the  day  they  were 
to  assemble;  for  they  would  have  held 
it  a  disgrace,  never  to  be  blotted  out, 
had  they  allowed  this  year,  so  marked 
by  family  calamity,  to  have  passed  with- 
out their  assistance. 

On  the  day  agreed  on  at  the  meet- 
ing, they  were  all  on  the  field  in  good 
time.  And  as  if  affliction  had  given 
the  family  an  additional  claim  on  their 
aid,  there  were  a  third  more  than  usual; 
so  that  in  a  very  few  days  every  sheaf 
was  cut  down,  although  they  had  not 
the  cheering  notes  of  the  bagpipe  to  in- 
spire them.  No,  no,  far  from  it — in  si- 
lence they  arrived,  and  in  silence  they 
pursued  their  work. 

In  place  of  the  air  to  the  music,  of 
which  their  reaping  hooks  used  to  keep 
time,  there  was  in  general  a  dead  si- 
lence. Sometimes  you  would  see  here 
and  there  groupes  of  one  or  two  of  the 
young  girls,  who  were  near   the  age  of 
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Elizabeth,  shedding  tears,  when  they 
thought  of  her  who  now  lay  under  the 
green  turf,  and  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  being  always  among  the  first  to  at- 
tend with  the  servants  who  brought 
the  bread,  cheese,  and  whisky  about 
two  o'clock.  That  was  not  forgotten 
on  this  occasion,  but  none  of  the  famil}?" 
could  attend ;  the  charge,  therefore, 
was  delegated  to  Elizabeth's  nurse. 
Each  of  the  women  put  it  to  her  lips  to 
drink  comfort  to  the  family. 

They  had  early,  through  the  medium 
of  the  nurse,  given  the  family  to  under- 
stand they  would  feel  hurt  if  any  din- 
ner was  prepared  for  them  ;  so  that 
they  always  returned  in  the  evening  in 
the  same  silent  manner. 

It  was  a  severe  time  for  Catherine. 
It  was  just  about  three  years  before 
that  when  Henly  first  was  introduced 
to  them.  She  had  then  a  beloved  sister, 
who  shared  all  her  most  secret  thoughts, 
—that  sister  and  beloved  friend  was 
taken  from  her ;   and   she   had  in  her 
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room  only  a  child,  the  sight  of  whom 
was  often  too  much  for  her,  from  her 
likeness  to  her  mother. 

On  the  last  day  of  cutting  down, 
they  sent  in  a  request  that  they  might 
see  the  bairn,  as  some  of  those  who 
came  from  a  distance  never  had  seen 
her. 

Catherine  instantly  gave  her  to  the 
old  nurse,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond. 
They  crowded  round  her  ;  but,  in  place 
of  being  frightened,  she  went  through 
all  her  little  movements,  and  kissed 
hands  to  those  who  were  nearest  her. 

Many  were  the  blessings  invoked  on 
her  that  day,  by  both  old  and  young, 
and  prayers  that  she  might  live  longer 
than  her  ain  bonny  mither. 

The  day  that  brought  the  last  of  the 
crop  into  the  barn-yard  of  Glenerrach 
manse,  Mr.  Fraser  went  out  to  thank 
the  people,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
son.  He  spoke  kindly  to  them  all, — 
thanked  them  for  every  proof  they  had 
given  him  of  their  affection,  since  he 
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had  been  among  them. — "  I  could  not," 
said  he,  with  a  broken  voice,  "  expect 
to  pass  through  this  world  of  care  with- 
out sorrow.  And  I  was  long,  long 
spared  it,  but  it  has  come  at  last ;  and 
not  in  the  way  I  had  expected.  I  did 
not  think  that  I  would  have  survived 
my  bonnie  blythe  lassie ;  but  let  me  be 
thankful  for  the  blessings  still  left  to 
me.  I  am  now,  my  dear  friends,  to  tell 
you,  that  henceforth  I  trust  you  will 
listen  to  my  son  with  the  same  reve- 
rence you  have  done  to  me.  I  find  I 
am  unable  longer  to  preach  ;  so  that 
you  must  now  look  up  to  him  as  your 
minister.  Next  Sunday  I  am  to  preach 
my  last  sermon  to  you." 

He  did  so,  and  never  was  there  seen 
in  the  church  of  Glenerrach  so  crowded 
an  audience.  At  the  parting  blessing 
bestowed  on  his  congregation,  which  he 
did  with  a  faultering  voice,  the  good 
old  man,  to  whose  mild  counsels  they 
had  for  so  many  years  listened,  there 
was  a  general  burst   of  sorrow.     Old 
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a«d  young  seemed  alike  to  feel ;  and 
when,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  and 
that  Mr.  Fraser  had  gone  into  the 
session-house,  the  elders  all  came  for- 
ward to  shake  hands  with  him.  AH 
the  heads  of  families  also  pressed  for- 
ward for  the  same  purpose. 

After  this,  there  was  nothing  -for  a 
long  time  passed  of  any  consequence  at 
Glenerrach.  They  heard  frequently  of 
and  from  all  their  absent  friends. 

During  that  winter  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fraser  senior  declined  much  in  their 
health.  This  prevented  Catherine  from 
leaving  them. 

Not  much  now  remains  to  be  told. 
In  the  following  spring  the  old  couple 
died  within  a  month  of  each  other,  and 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  the 
blessings  of  every  individual  in  the 
parish.  Archibald  succeeded  him,  and 
promised  to  walk  in  his  steps.  He  of 
course,  in  due  time,  took  possession  of 
the  manse. 

Allan  and  Catherine  took   the  farm 
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of  Tamtalloch  ;  and  during  the  time 
some  alterations  and  improvements  were 
making  on  it,  they  went  to  Edinburgh 
to  purchase  furniture,  kc.  but  they 
left  Georgina  with  her  uncle  and  aunts 
at  the  manse. 

Allan  had  obtained  permission  to  go 
on  the  retired  list,  so  that,  with  the 
allowance  he  had  for  the  loss  of  his 
arm,  and  the  interest  of  Catherine's 
little  fortune,  they  had  a  very  genteel 
income,  independent  of  what  Henly 
allowed  them  for  his  daughter,  which 
was  three  hundred  a  year. 

They  still  retained  William,  who  be- 
came attached  to  Jeannie  Monro,  and 
married  her  ;  after  which  a  snug  cot- 
tage was  built  for  her,  where  she  lived, 
but  William  still  remained  at  Tamtal- 
loch. Jeannie's  uncle  joined  the  bat- 
talion of  veterans  which  was  stationed 
at  Fort- Augustus,  and,  by  his  regular 
life,  in  some  measure  made  atonement 
for  his  youthful  follies. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  had  been  obliged  to 
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go  to  India,  but  previous  to  her  depar- 
ture she  had  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Gordon  and  Sophia,  who,  from  the  long 
knowledge  they  had  of  each  other's 
tempers  and  habits,  bid  fair  to  be  a 
very  happy  couple. 

The  family  at  Glenerrach  often  heard 
from  Alexander  and  Hector.  They 
both  deeply  mourned  the  calamitous 
events  in  their  family.  They  were  each 
rising  rapidly  in  their  respective  situa- 
tions. 

By  the  last  accounts  from  Hector 
from  his  foreign  station,  he  was  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  ship,  and  hoped  soon 
to  be  appointed  master  and  commander. 
These  hopes  were  not  disappointed. 
He  was  ordered  home  with  dispatches  ; 
and  being  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  his  admiral, 
promotion  was  the  consequence. 

He  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence 
to  come  to  Scotland  to  see  his  mourn- 
ing relatives,  and  to  take  his  wife  back 
to   England,  where    he   would  oftener 
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have  a  chance  of  seeing  her.  Her  part- 
ing with  Catherine  was  severe.  She 
had  ever  found  her  a  friend  and  com- 
forter ever  since  she  had  come  among 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  retired  to  the 
the  country  some  time  after  they  re- 
turned to  England,  mostly  on  Henly's 
account ;  but  he  at  last  began  to  listen 
to  reason,  and  to  mix  a  little  more  with 
society.  His  pecuniary  affairs  were 
soon  adjusted,  and  every  claim  on  him 
settled. 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  this  was 
to  send  a  present  of  £500  to  Jessy 
Monro.  This,  with  the  patronage  of 
the  families  at  Glenerrach  and  Tamtal- 
loch,  reconciled  Mrs.  Monro  (her  late 
patroness),  to  her  marriage  with  her 
son,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  for  a  sur- 
geon ;  after  which  they  were  settled  at 
Fort-William  with  a  fixed  salary,  which, 
with  his  practice,  made  them  comfort- 
able. 

After   many    exhortations   from    his 
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friends  (who  said  it  was  a  shame  to  see 
so  young  a  man  inactive),  Henlj  was  at 
last  induced  to  go  abroad  in  the  diplo- 
matic department,  in  a  situation  they 
had  interest  to  procure  him. 

Previous  to  his  going  abroad,  he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  where  Catherine  and 
Allan  had  brought  Georgina  to  see  him. 
She  was  now  about  three  years  of  age, 
and  the  image  of  her  mother. 

His  parting  with  those  dear  friends 
was  solemn.  All  his  affairs  was  so  settled, 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  never  return- 
ing, they  would  have  no  trouble,  as  he 
had  made  his  child  a  ward  of  Chancery. 
Her  fortune,  if  she  lived,  would  be  very 
handsome,  as  he  allowed  the  £10,000 
settled  on  the  younger  children  of  his 
marriage  to  accumulate,  and  paid  the 
allowance  to  her  aunt  out  of  his  own 
income ;  and  this  allowance  was  to  in- 
crease as  soon  as  she  was  fit  for  instruc- 
tion. The  method  of  which  way  her 
education  was  to  be  conducted  was  to 
be  left  to  Mrs.  Cameron.     He  had  or- 
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dered,  some  time  before,  the  proper 
people  from  Edinburgh  to  Glenerrach 
to  erect  a  handsome  monument  to  his 
wife. 

Years  rolled  on  unmarked,  except  by 
the  increase  of  Catherine's  happiness  in 
the  increase  of  her  family  ;  and  we  must 
now  take  leave  of  her,  fulfilling  all  the 
relative  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and 
friend,  with  all  the  merit  her  early  life 
promised. 

In  her  life  we  see  the  reward  of  sub- 
mission and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
parents,  even  when  it  interferes  with 
our  dearest  affections.  When  she  saw 
herself  surrounded  by  her  children,  she 
would  involuntarily  exclaim,  mentally, 
*'  Have  I  ever  been  unhappy  ?"  At 
this  moment  her  eye  would  perhaps 
rest  on  the  slight  and  beautiful  figure 
of  her  niece,  scarce  less  dear  to  her 
than  her  own  children.  This  would 
be  a  reply  to  her  question,  and  bring 
back  her  beloved  sister  to  her  mind, 
equally  young  and  equally  gay, — and. 
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for  a  moment,  her  brow  would  be 
clouded. 

In  the  fate  of  Elizabeth  we  see  a 
striking  instance  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending a  precipitate  marriage,  and  an 
additional  proof  to  the  many  we  may- 
see,  even  in  common  life,  that  no  mar- 
riage can  be  so  completely  happy  as 
those  founded  on  esteem,  and  from  a 
complete  knowledge  of  each  other's 
temper. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  in  Hector  and 
Louisa's  story,  another  instance  of 
youthful  precipitance,  which  turned  out 
well ;  but  we  must  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  last  case  (al- 
though I  am  far  from  being  an  advo- 
cate for  children  acting  in  opposition 
to  their  parents).  Yet  when  the  future 
happiness  of  the  child  is  at  stake,  I 
think  the  parents  should  not  force  the 
inclination,  or  drive  her  to  the  alter- 
native of  marrying  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  will.  In  either  case  such  pre- 
cipitance is  hazardous,  and  seldom  turns 
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out  SO  well,  as  in  the  instance  of  Hector 
and  Louisa  Fraser. 

So  soon  as  peace  permitted  Hector 
to  retire  on  the  half-pay,  being  now  a 
post-captain,  he  did  so,  and  came  and 
settled  near  his  dear  relatives  at  Glen- 
errach,  in  a  comfortable  house  built  for 
him  between  Ardveorlich  and  Tamtal- 
loch. 

This  was  a  plan  much  urged  by 
Louisa,  who  never  could  forget  the 
kindness  she  had  met  with  from  her 
husband's  relations. 

From  his  half-pay  and  his  prize- 
money,  of  which  he  made  a  good  deal, 

he  is  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  and 
to    save    something   for    his   increasing 

family. 

Louisa  brought  down  a  sister  to  live 

with  her,  equally  pleasing  and  amiable 

as  herself,  who  seems  as  much  attached 

to  the  Highlands  as  if  she  had  passed 

all  her  life  there. 

The  last   letters   from  India  stated, 

that   Alexander   Fraser    and    Caroline 
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Mortimer  had  been  for  some  time  mar- 
ried, and  happy  in  each  other,  which  is 
an  additional  link  to  the  friendship  his 
sister  has  for  her. 

Henly,  at  present,  has  no  thoughts 
of  changing  his  situation  ;  he  is  still 
abroad,  and  become  quite  the  diplo- 
matist. He  had  naturally  good  parts, 
and  had  he  not  unfortunately  so  early 
given  up  his  legal  profession,  he  might 
have  attained  considerable  celebrity. 
But  misfortune  greatly  changed  his 
character^ — he  became  quite  steady  in 
bis  pursuits. 

He  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  Major  Turner  and  Captain  Barkly; 
at  least  he  wrote  to  them  as  soon  as  he 
could  after  his  return  to  London.  He 
owed  them  much,  he  told  them  both, 
as  it  was  through  their  exertions  he 
had  learned  his  wife's  innocence. 

During  his  stay  abroad  opportunities 
for  corresponding  were  not  so  regular  ; 
but  it  was  with  much  pleasure,  and  a 
mixture  of  painful  emotions,   that  he 
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understood  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  likely  to 
be  happy  in  the  choice  of  a  second 
husband,  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of 
her  first. 

I  shall  conclude  this  tale  by  quoting 
a  passage  of  a  letter  from  Henly  to  his 
daughter,  when  in  her  twelfth  year  : — 

"  Let  your  aunt's  conduct  be  the 
model  of  yours  through  life.  She  gave 
up  every  wish  of  her  heart  to  the  ad- 
vice of  those  whose  judgment  she  con- 
ceived it  her  duty  to  abide  by;  whilst 
her  equally  amiable  sister,  your  angelic 
mother,  instigated  by  her  love  for  me, 
and  by  my  impatience  of  contradiction, 
brought  on  irreparable  misfortunes  by 
our  mutual 
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THE  END. 
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